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ULOGY of the Prime Minister’s public utterances must 

be monotonous even to himself. His survey of the war- 
situation in the House of Commons on Tuesday was as 
balanced, as instructive, and as convincing as any of its pre- 
decessors. The optimistic note predominated, so much so as 
to evoke in the later passages of the statement a compensating 
note of warning. Most significant was the disclosure that while 
for the quarter that has just ended our shipping losses were 
a third of those in the preceding quarter, Axis shipping 
losses were 50 per cent. higher in the later period than in 
the earlier. Intensified submarine activity must no doubt be 
anticipated, but there is no reason to believe that the factors 
elective in defeating the submarine in the recent past will be 
any less effective in the near future. To declare the Battle 
of the Atlantic won would be going too far, but it is as certain 
as anything can be in war that it will not be lost. In one 
striking passage which should not be overlooked Mr. Churchill 
spoke of the enemy suffering from serious shortage in the air. 
It is the first time any such phrase has been used, and it was 
based no doubt on accurate estimates of the losses of the 
Luftwaffe on the eastern front. It might have been hoped, no 
doubt, that the R.A.F. would be able to do even more execution 
than it has in Germany in the past month. Weather conditions 
are the only reason for the failure to intensify the attack to a 
degree so far unprecedented. That development when it comes 
will raise Russian morale as much as it will depress German. 








When he set himself to meet criticism Mr. Churchill was 
on strong ground, as was shown by the obvious lack of any 
desire to give the subsequent debate a critical turn. He was 
fully justified in rebutting charges directed against the Foreign 
Office in the matter of Persia and in citing the brilliantly 
successful and virtually bloodless joint operations of British 
and Soviet forces in Persia as a model of how such things should 
be done. A point that might have been driven even farther 
home than it was is that British or any other diplomacy without 
the backing of force is at a hopeless disadvantage against an 
fnemy who depends on force and nothing else, except black- 
mail. Sir Reader Bullard could not conceivably have achieved 
what General Quinan and General Novikoff achieved without 
effort. Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen at Ankara and Sir 
Samuel Hoare at Madrid labour under the same disadvantage, 
and since they would certainly have been assailed immediately 
by what the Prime Minister thought it opportune to call “ the 


amateur and professional crabs ” if Turkey or Spain had joined 
Hitler, they seem entitled to some tribute for the part they 
have played in keeping those countries neutral. 

In his discussion of the role and composition of the Army 
the Prime Minister gave full support to the doctrine which Mr. 
Bevin has been defending against Sir Walter Citrine. We can 
never, said the Prime Minister, have more than a medium-sized 
army, as armies are counted in these days, but it must be an 
army fully mechanised and trained to the highest degree of 
efficiency. That means that it must inevitably compete with 
the factories for skilled men, for the machines that skilled men 
construct need skilled mea to work them when the Army takes 
them over. But the argument is only valid up to a point. The 
training needed to replace a skilled man in the factory or shop 
is lengthy, whereas the unskilled soldier with reasonable intelli- 
gence can learn pretty quickly to master the mechanism of tank 
or armoured-car and carr? out all ordinary repairs. The argu- 
ment, moreover, does not apply to coal-miners or agricultural 
workers, for whom there is such urgent need at home. The 
balance must be held even at the point at which the general 
national interest is best served, and a cast-iron not-a-man-from- 
the-Army attitude will not do that. How the Army is to be 
used, or where, Mr. Churchill for very good reasons did not say. 
The immediate concern is not the British Army but the Russian, 
and the Prime Minister left no doubt in the mind of the House 
that we have been helping, are helping and shall continue to 
help our Ally to the utmost limit of our power. For the rest 
Hitler may strike at Suez, or through Spain, or direct at these 
islands. More than ever we must stand vigilantly on guard. 


The Eastern Front 

In at least three sectors of the eastern front fighting is going 
on under conditions similar to those which prevailed in the 
last war. That is because an actual siege obviously tends to 
produce the conditions of “ siege warfare.” The most vital of 
these sectors is south of Leningrad, where powerful German 
forces have been hurled repeatedly against intensively fortified 
positions. The continuous assault has involved terrific losses 
for both sides, but this appears to be one of those cases where 
the advantage does lie with the defensive. The Germans are 
very near the outskirts of the city, but have made little headway 
recently, and it appeared in the middle of this week that they 
had been thrown back an appreciable distance. They 
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announced on Thursday, September 25th, that the city 
would be theirs in a week. If, therefore, it has fallen by 
the time this journal is on sale the infallibility of German 
predictions will have been demonstrated once more. The second 
sector where siege conditions prevail is round Odessa, the 
Rumanians having been the principal sufferers. The third is 
at the strongly fortified Perekop isthmus connecting the Crimea 
with the mainland. German activities and intentions in this 
direction are obscure, but half the length of the isthmus 
has been won. In all of these important “ besieged ” 
areas the Russians have open communications, by sea at Odessa 
and in the Crimea, and by one railway from Leningrad. Along 
the main central and southern fronts warfare continues to be 
mobile. The strong drive towards the industrial area of Kharkov 
is proceeding slowly, but the Russians admit their evacuation 
of Poltava. Here at the moment is the point where the danger 
is gravest; and though Marshal Timoshenko’s army farther 
north in the Smolensk area is still driving the enemy back, it 
may be doubted whether he has the resources to offer a serious 
threat to the left flank of the large salient which the Germans 
created east of Gomel. 


Allied Conference in Moscow 

The Three-Power Conference at Moscow opened on Monday 
and ended on Wednesday not only with complete agreement, 
but with a declaration that practically all Russia’s requirements 
could and would be met. This remarkable expedition was no 
doubt made possible largely by the attention given to advance 
preparation—at the cost of some slight delay which has evoked 
rather unreasonable criticism. Actually supplies have been 
going in a steady stream for some time past by more routes 
than one, and work is already being done on improving trans- 
Iranian communications. Some time ago aeroplanes were sent 
for the use of the Russians and two British squadrons are 
already operating on the eastern front ; it is believed that more 
will soon be in action. We have heard a good deal about the 
successful efforts of “ Tank Week,” but Mr. Churchill made 
it clear in his speech last Tuesday that the week’s output is a 
very small part of the supplies which Britain and the United 
States propose to send, and that of the aluminium, rubber, 
copper, oil and other materials which will be necessary larger 
quantities have already gone. The object of the conference is 
to learn exactly what the Russians need most and what the 
British and Americans can send, and to arrange a steady, regu- 
lar supply month by month which our ally can count on. A 
vital point, of course, is the organisation of transport. The 
conference have to produce a time-table of production and 
supply, and it is essential that neither we nor the Americans 
should fall behind it. In this country there must be continued 
full steam ahead in all fields of production as there was in 
“Tank Week.” 


From Terror to Massacre 

The fear which the Germans have of the rising spirit of 
the oppressed populations may be judged by the brutality of 
their repressive measures. Undoubtedly organised sabotage 
has been doing a great deal of damage to German war- 
production, and in Yugoslavia armed bands have made success- 
ful attacks on German troops. The policy the Germans are 
employing is to try to stamp out this passive and active resis- 
tance by terror on the largest possible scale, punishing innocent 
persons with systematic barbarity. No civilised rules are com- 
patible with the execution of hostages, resorted to on a large 
scale in France and Belgium. Poland since early in the war 
has been treated with unspeakable cruelty, and similar methods 
are now being applied in Czechoslovakia, where the notorious 
Heydrich, right-hand man of Himmler, has taken the place 
of Neurath, and has signalised his arrival by arresting people 
of high rank as well as low, and shooting many of them, the 
climax coming on Wednesday with the passing of a death- 
sentence on the puppet-Premier General Eliash. But the 
worst fate of all is that which is being dealt out with 
unexampled ferocity to the people of Yugoslavia. Too little 
has been made known to the outside world of the appalling 
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massacres of whole towns and villagés in Croatia Serbia 
Montenegro, and the indiscriminate murder of : 
and children. Dive-bombers have destroyed whole 
villages systematically, including the town of Uzice. 





Wome, 








Croatia who have escaped slaughter have fled to the moun HOL 
or endeavoured to escape to old Servia. When the stories tion 
these barbarities come to be told in full they will be ‘ant wring 
equal or surpass the worst that fouled the name of the iahees dur 
Sultan Abdul Hamid. Friday, 
to make 
The Case of Italy world. 
The situation in Italy deserves attention from several pg,” only 
of view. Attention was drawn to it rather impressively ¢ of any | 
Monday by the R.A.F., which raided no fewer than sq % * 
Italian towns in one night. The attack was rather like a bloy initially 
dealt at an already tottering structure. Italy has lost the whak freedom 
of her East African empire—with the surrender of Wolcher the 
this week only the Gondar post in Ethiopia remains in Italia gcients 
hands and that cannot hold out long—only a fragment Of her giving 
navy remains, its chief function being the evasion of acti, § war de 
and her populace, from Mussolini downwards, is under the ne 
rule. But the manifestations of discontent are a little perplexi of mec 
Signor Farinacci, in the Regime Fascista, attacks Fascist bureay. g 
cracy; the Special Correspondent of La Stampa on ty i 
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become a fiction, but it may be doubted whether it is in any f 
position to revolt against German domination. oy 
Comradeship with China and 1 
The Prime Minister’s timely reference on Tuesday to th Scien 
struggle being waged by “the patient masses of China” i$ °P*! 
one of many indications that the Government is giving full § natut 
effect to our sense of sympathy and unity of purpose with maki 
that great people. Another, of an importance which needs § js tu 
no emphasis, is the mission of Sir Otto Niemeyer to Chungking § brea 
to discuss financial and economic assistance to China, a task pure 
in which he is joined, significantly, by a representative of the Bored; 
United States Treasury. Yet another is concertration of engil 
attention on plans for improving the means of access to China the : 
The Burma Road is open, and continued attacks by Japanes 
bombers have not seriously impeded traffic on it. But even the 
if there were no interruption at all the capacity of the rad gf ‘“*! 
would not be equal to the demands made on it by Chims § ‘W° 
need of munitions. Not only railway connexion to the souh§ Up! 
to Lashio in Burma, but a railway parallel with the roa § hav 
throughout, is required urgently, and with an unlimited suppl } poli 
of coolie labour available its construction, which is already in § to \ 
progress, from Rangoon to Kunming, will be completed soon fof | 
than might be expected. Any help we can give China in ths Foy, 
will be as profitable to ourselves as to her. The new Japanex cop 
attacks suggest that Japan is striving to “liquidate the Chim 4. 
incident ” in order to free her hands for adventures that would ie 
affect us seriously elsewhere. On the widest view Chins’ 
war and Russia’s war and our war are the same, and Ameria = 
is concerned in them as much as anyone. thi 
u 
Fascist Camp Disorders 
Mr. Morrison cannot afford to show any weakness in dealing ma 
with the British Fascist rioters at Peel internment camp § for 
British Fascists cannot be allowed to play the hooligan wih Bsa 
impunity in the midst of a war against foreign Fascism. Th 
sharper the measures taken against them the better the publi 
generally will be pleased. 
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,f mHOUGH no ordinary meeting of the British Associa- 

tion could be held this year, or perhaps in any year 

-.¢ a world-war, the conference which was held last 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday had a unique contribution 
assessing the role of science in the modern 
yorld. The mere fact that such a meeting could be held 
at all was of symbolic interest. Would Nazi Germany 
or any totalitarian State allow an independent organisation 
such ‘as the British Association to summon on its own 
initiative persons from many countries to discuss with 
freedom the contribution which scientists might make to 
he creation of a new world order? There are able 
gientists in Germany, as there are in Britain, who are 
giving essential services to their Government in all the 
war departments. They, too, as scientists, are bound by 
the necessities of truth, since they cannot alter the laws 
of mechanics or make a magnetic mine by cheating or 

paganda. They are only able to serve their Govern- 
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On th nent because they inherit traditions which could never 
Pa have grown in a world governed by Nazi principles, or 
att without the “ liberty to learn and opportunity to teach ” 
rey required in the charter adopted by the British Association. 
whi @ Nazi-ism makes use of science, but in the long run 
is nef condemns it to death. 
oliticd § But the very fact that Germany is able to make such 
nwhik appalling use of her scientists reminds us that though 
othing F science can only be developed in an atmosphere of free- 
2 dom and presupposes at its start the inquiring mind which 


refuses to be bound by conventional doctrine or dogma, 
none the less it is not in itself a necessarily moral force, 
and its results can be used alike for good or for evil. 
Science is concerned with processes of observation and 
.” isf experiment and the discovery of laws under which 
the 


full f nature operates; and, in its applications, with 

with} making of subtle instruments through which knowledge 
eeds Fis turned to use. Though it cannot deviate by a hair’s 
king breadth from scientific truth, none the less it is, in its 


‘ast pure form, indifferent to consequences. Roger Bacon is 
: credited with the discovery of gunpowder. The steam- 

engine led indirectly not only to mass production but to 
the slums. The internal combustion engine made possible 
the tank and the bomber. In general, the application of 
vai science to industry has in the relatively short period of 
mas f two centuries completely transformed the world, speeding 
uh § up travel, transport and communications, so that distances 
have shrunk, the fates of countries are interwoven, the old 
political associations of peoples in nations are too small 
to work in isolation, and the problems of the distribution 
of goods and the control of economic competition have 
outrun the capacity of the old political organisations to 
cope with them. Science has set going forces which, 
while affording higher control of nature, have none the 
less made the world almost unmanageable, and have led to 
more disastrous rivalries and more cruel wars than any- 
thing before known in history. . Yet the scientist, unruffled, 
pursues his inquiries, giving us poisons and cures, bombs 
and hospitals, slums and sanitation. What does the average 
man, reviewing his record, say when the scientist comes 
forward today as the organiser of a new order and a 
saner world? 


It is by no means certain that all intelligent men, 
weighing the good against the ill that, has resulted from 
modern science, would agree that the balance is on the 
side of the good. ‘But what is certain is that at this 
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stage of the world’s history nothing but more science 
can enable us to use the vantage ground that science has 
given us, and abolish the evils arising from the vicious or 
haphazard use of the forces it has released. Knowledge 
must be further increased and be more and more at the 
disposal of the ruler if he is to cope with the infinite 


intricacies of a disordered world. And yet scientists 
themselves are the first to realise that the very growth 
of their own knowledge has created a new difficulty. So 
vast is the field of enquiry and so highly specialised is 
the task of each inquirer that it is impossible for the 
specialist in one branch to keep abreast of achievements 
in others. The world of knowledge is becoming so 
departmentalised that it is increasingly difficult for any 
one person to see the wood for the trees. Scientists are 
talking of planning a new world order; but it is clear 
that the first part of their task is to plan science itself, 
to organise its various departments so that there may be 
free access from each to all and effective co-operation. 


Putting aside the need of co-ordinating knowledge in 
the more abstruse fields of pure scientific inquiry, it is 
enough to consider now the utilitarian aspects of science 
which, after all, were the main theme of the recent con- 
ference. It is agreed that the modern ruler cannot hope 
to make a success of the job of directing a modern nation 
unless he makes the fullest use of available knowledge. 
He will need a “ Brains Trust” to guide him. No wonder 
that the ideal ruler of today is difficult to come by, for 
evidently he must be one who combines all the talents 
for persuading and leading the populace with ability to 
make disinterested use of the unbounded knowledge 
theoretically at his disposal. Take the proposal so admir- 
ably advocated by Sir John Orr and supported by other 
members of the conference ; he urged the adoption of a 
planned food policy which would bring within the reach 
of every person a diet completely adequate for health. 
All the knowledge for the adoption of such a plan is in 
existence. Nothing remains but to apply it—on a world 
scale. But many experts are needed—the economist who 
has extricated himself from the narrower interpretations 
of the laws of supply and demand, the expert in 
currencies, the expert in transport, the expert in agri- 
culture, the dietician and many others. The pooled know- 
ledge of all of these is necessary, and the use of one must be 
dovetailed in with the use of another. This is not for a 
moment to say that Sir John’s proposal is impracticable. 
On the contrary, his scheme is perfectly possible. This 
example is chosen merely to show that the existence of 
the necessary knowledge is not in itself enough ; there 
must also be artistry in combining its various elements, 
with power to co-ordinate and construct, the reformer’s 
zeal intent on overcoming obstacles. 


We have before us now the ideal of a planned world 
without which there can be no escape from the chaos of 
competing societies which breeds war. M. Maisky begged 
his audience to recognise that the only road to salvation 
is large-scale planning in international affairs, and he 
offered the experience of the Soviet Union as something 
to be studied without, of course, attempting to prejudice 
the inquiry in favour of Communism. Nothing less than 
planning on a world-scale is what most members of the 
conference had in mind. There can be no such planning 
except on the basis of the widest knowledge established 
by science, and the co-ordination of that knowledge so 
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that it becomes usable. Remembering that in the past 
the scientist has served alike the just and the unjust, we 
shall not look specially to him—except in one respect— 
for any rare moral purpose. But the exception is im- 
portant. Since as a scientist it is his sole purpose to 
_ telate causes and effects, to study nature with the object 
of elucidating the truth, or to apply its laws to some 
operational end, no speciousness, no partisanship, preju- 
dice, or impulse can enter into his proper inquiries. The 
scientific habit of mind, within its own sphere, is a 
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disinterested one, and tends to be a correct 
opportunism which often manifests inelf fe rh. 
Therefore the spread of the scientific spirit in the 

of government, urged by Lord Samuel, will be a spe 
corrective, steadying to the mind that has to hea 
the art and the science of rulership. In war and j = 
days of reconstruction which will follow there seat 
no room for opportunism. We need the zeal of 
who, spurning quackery, will be Passionately intent 
applying remedies which the best minds can dune 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AM very glad to see the appeal of the retiring Vice- 

Chancellor of Cambridge for the establishment of a Chair 
of American History at Cambridge. A historian himself, Mr. 
Benians speaks with special authority on such a subject, and he 
recalled a pertinent but generally forgotten fact when he 
mentioned that Cambridge, at the instigation of Dr. Alfred 
Marshall, included the history of the United States as a com- 
pulsory subject in the first part of the newly-founded Economic 
Tripos, but that without endowment for the necessary lecturers 
the project had te be abandoned. Oxford, thanks to Lord 
Rothermere’s vision and generosity, already has such a chair, 
but it should be as essential a feature of both universities as 
the chairs of Ancient or Mediaeval or Modern History. Cam- 
bridge, moreover, which sent out John Harvard to found 
the university which bears his name in another Cambridge, 
has special reasons for making its full contribution to Anglo- 
American understanding—and anyone who thinks the Americans 
of 1941 can be understood without knowledge of the Americans 
of 1641 and 1741 and 1841 is calamitously mistaken. There 
is no better purpose to which that part of someone’s private 
wealth at present producing income taxed at 19s. 6d. in the {1 
might be diverted. 

* * o * 

Sir Walter Monckton’s visit to Moscow to co-ordinate propa- 
ganda, if that is the proper phrase, is very timely. There 
is no question that the Russians have much to teach us in this 
field, though we are learning a good deal of it already. But 
on the political side co-ordination is needed. Take, for example, 
incitements to subject-nations to revolt. That is a matter of 
the very highest policy, which concerns most of all the Govern- 
ments of those countries in London. Premature risings can do 
nothing but harm, and result only in the kind of butchery with 
which Hitler’s hangman is blackening the German name in 
Czechoslovakia. Simultaneous movements, at the moment 
when the chance of success is greatest, are the only objective to 
aim at. That, I believe, is the view of the Governments in 
London, who have been more concerned to check revolt for the 
present than to foment it. It is not clear that Russian propa- 
ganda, which has always specialised in methods of subversion, 
has taken full account of that. Obviously when the time for 
instigation comes London and Moscow must act in vigorous 
unison. Till then it is equally important that they should accom- 
modate their pace, a rather slower pace, to one another. This 
is a matter which seems to concern Sir Stafford Cripps as well 
as Sir Walter Monckton. 

* * . - 


As a person with a prejudice for news without propaganda I 
am rather concerned to know in what capacity Gaumont-British 
News is setting up a propagandist business. News at the 
ordinary cinema is always a popular feature, and it is a pity 
to use it, except in rare cases, to commend policies that the 
Government may favour. But it is a greater pity to use it to 
commend policies that the Government does not favour. Twice 
in the same news-feature at a cinema I was at the other day 
the commentator felt it proper to do that. A picture of a Ger- 


man ship being scuttled was accompanied by the dictum that if 
it were made known that all German seamen scuttling their 
ships would be left to their fate scuttling would soon stop. I 





don’t entirely disagree, but that doesn’t happen to be the Navy's 
practice or the Government’s policy, and I should like to know 
whose views—the commentator’s own, the Gaumont-British 
chairman’s or the managing director’s or whose—it is that are 
thus communicated. The same, and more, applies to the com. 
ment on the picture of the opening of a new British restaurant, 
by, I think, Mrs. Churchill: “ And now what we want is mor 
beer ; the British working-man must have his beer.” 

who decides to say that? And what lies behind a dictum 
agreeable to brewers? It seems a pertinent question. 

* * . * 


I feel, needless to say, the warmest sympathy with Mr 
Stanley Unwin’s plea for more paper for books, the more » 
since every argument he puts forward in his letter to The Times 
applies with equal force to the case of the weekly reviews, 
They, indeed, are down to a 22} percentage of their pre-war 
consumption, while book-publishers get 40 per cent., but that 
is largely countered by the fact that the publishers have not 
merely to publish new books, but to re-publish some at least of 
the old ones which are now unobtainable because the existing 
stocks have been destrc'yed by enemy action. What the Prime 
Minister is able to say about the spectacular reduction in our 
shipping losses has some bearing on this. Even when account 
is taken of the increased demand for ships for munitions from 
America and for transport from here to Russia a few extn 
cargoes of pulp should be practicable. 

* * 7 * 


So officers of the Royal Air Force must not smoke pipes in 
public—and public, within the meaning of the regulation, 
includes railway-carriages and cinemas. Lord Baldwin, as 
Prime Minister, could smoke a pipe wherever he liked, and did. 
Mr. Churchill without a cigar would hardly be recognised in 
the picture-papers. But the men who risk their lives for us daily 
and nightly, mostly cannot afford cigars, mostly cannot get 
cigarettes and are now forbidden to smoke pipes except up the 
kitchen-chimney. From the serene detachment of a non-smoker 
I can only see the regulation as pointless and wantonly irritating 


at a time when life has quite enough irritations as it is. 
* * * * 


There are optimists who always expect to get everyone on the 
telephone, and pessimists who never expect to get anyone. 
Among the former, I judge, are Messrs. A. and C. Black, the 
publishers of the latest issue of Who Was Who, that most valu 
able publication which epitomises, on the basis of the still better 
known Who’s Who, the lives of persons of note who have died 
in the period in question—in this case the years 1929-1940. 
As I think I have observed before, the consistent inclusim 
of the telephone-numbers of the eminent deceased seems 
argue a faith in the efficiency of our telephone-service which 
experiment might hardly justify. This slight superfluity, how 
ever, in no way detracts from the merits of the new volume, 


which are quite sufficient to justify the 40s. asked for it. 
7 * . * 


My scepticism about the explanation officially given me d 
the name E-boats was well founded. A number of correspot- 
dents, to all of whom I am indebted, write to say the E stands 
for Eil—speed. Eil-boote are therefore speed-boats. That 
leaves me much happier. Janus. 
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0 much attention is concentrated upon “ superiority at 
the decisive point” as the soundest prescription for 
€nt op F ictory that we fail to recognise that dispersion is its essential 
ver, Mf apiecedent. No superiority could ever be achieved which did 
got involve the persuasion or _compulsion of the enemy to 
distribute his force. Concentration and dispersion are different 
ts of the same well-worn prescription. Moreover, it 
follows that one’s power of attack may be checked, or even 
destroyed, by an opponent’s strategy which weakens one’s 
tration. These considerations have their application in 
the general field of Allied strategy as well as in the German 
gfensive against Russia. The eastern front is the greatest 
that has ever been the theatre of such heavy and continuous 
fighting. Its length at this moment may be as much as 
2000 miles, and the extent imposes certain conditions on the 
fighting. It is, for instance, impossible that either side should 
ave complete air-supremacy over the whole front. Local 
supremacy May pass to either side temporarily ; but over a 
space of 2,000 miles it is almost impossible to conceive complete 
superiority. 
It is of more immediate importance that, in spite of the 
yst mobilisation of men and material, it is impossible for 
either side to secure complete general superiority over the 
whole front. Germany has raised so large a force and amassed 
so great an amount of war-material that she was able to launch 
her attack with a considerable superiority at various points, 
and although she has lost very heavily both in men and 
material, she can still concentrate a powerful mass of 
manoeuvre. It is the Russian strategy to make such concen- 
trations impossible, or at least weaken them, by attacking at 
other points of the front. Concentration and dispersion are 
the real opponents on the eastern front. Field-Marshal Ritter 
von Leeb has his heart set upon Leningrad, and his skilful 
and stubborn assault has been under way for over a month. It 
has at times appeared on the verge of success only to be 
checked at the end, and the cause of the check is Vorishilov’s 
counter-attacks about Lake Ilmen. On September 8th the 
ion, f capture of Schliisselburg was claimed, and the city was said 
to be cut off. As I write, it is a'most certainly in effective if 
precarious communication with the rest of Russia. Vorishilov 
has compelled von Leeb to distribute over a wider area the 
force that might have overwhelmed Leningrad. 


Timoshenko’s attacks in the centre have achieved such 
obvious success that it seems an additional irritation he should 
not have saved Budenny. He has driven back the Germans, 
mile after mile, over hard-won territory, inflicted heavy loss 
upon them and destroyed much material. He appears still 
to be developing his counter-attacks and it is clear that he 
is working to the same strategy as Vorishilov. He is lightening 
the thrust towards Kharkov and the Crimea by compelling 
von Bock to weaken the right of his army group that was 
assisting von Rundstedt. His blows were apparently 
insufficiently strong to prevent the heavy concentration against 
Budenny; but they prevented it being overwhelming, and the 
evidence points to the orderly evacuation of Kiev, even if a 
number of divisions had to be sacrificed subsequently. It is 
to be noted that there is a certain reserve of strength always 
evident in the Russian action. The governing principle of 
her strategy is by constant attack to waste Germany at the 
same time that the enemy is compelled to distribute his forces 
more and more. The end is such an even density of distri- 
bution that the Germans will not have the power to attack 
effectively but will be themselves ripe for decisive assault. 


Once this is realised it is not difficult to see how the British 
Empire and the Western Allies fit into the picture. We are 
compelling the Germans to maintain from the North Cape to 
the Pyrenees a heavy concentration of trained men with 
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By STRATEGICUS 


adequate modern material. They have suffered such losses in 
Russia that they have been compelled to withdraw numerous 
divisions from western Europe ; but they know there is an 
irreducible minimum that must be kept in the west in case 
we should attack. The same is true in the Mediterranean. 
Italy dare not send to the east the divisions which Hitler 
badly needs because she has no guarantee that we shall not 
invade her and is in constant fear that we shall resume the 
offensive in Libya and sweep the last Italians from African 
soil. She dare not move her warships; she must retain her 
air force in the south. The fears of British action in the 
Mediterranean and the Near East immobilise these units and 
a considerable stiffening of Germans ; and it is probable that 
for our numerical strength we are pinning down as many 
men and as much material as Russia. 

This, however, is admittedly the preparation for victory and 
not victory itself. But it is an indispensable part of the allied 
strategy. This element of weakening the enemy’s concentra- 
tion has formed an essential aspect of our strategy from the 
beginning. The “ blockade ” fitted into the scheme by striking 
at his material power; and it is irrational to ignore that the 
economic war has had a serious effect. Our strategy conceived 
the sea-blockade as made more immediate and intolerable by 
means of internal blockade by air. But while we recognise 
that the blockade has not entirely failed in its effect we cannot 
ignore that the German successes have considerably eased the 
enemy’s position. The air-blockade, moreover, has not proved 
as effective as it might have done. It must, however, be 
remembered that the Douhet plan depended for its success 
upon complete supremacy, and it is the concept of complete- 
ness that has begun to darken our outlook. 

“Germany is the Ruhr ” said a German General recently and 
the thousands of tons of high explosive dropped on the heart 
of industrial Germany have undoubtedly had their effect. But 
this may cut rather a poor figure against the victory that is 
necessary if the world is to be delivered from Hitler. The 
emphasis upon overwhelming air-supremacy becomes more and 
more acute. It is well that this realisation has not come to us 
before production began to demonstrate its real scope; and, if 
we have now to count upon the delivery to us of a smaller pro- 
portion of the aircraft-production of the United States and to 
sacrifice part of our own, we should recognise that there is but 
one war and this part of the war-potential we had conceived as 
ours will fulfil the purposes of war on the Russian front. There 
has merely been a dispersion; and the redistribution which will 
temporarily weaken the force of our blow in the West will play 
its part not less effectively in the Hast. 

Douhet has been proved wrong in one important particular. 
He depreciated the value of anti-aircraft defence, and experience 
has shown to what an extent this may be developed. Both our 
offensive and our defensive are affected by comparatively recent 
developments ; and it is to be hoped that the authorities have 
fully assimilated them. It is ridiculous to waste time over the 
vicious circle of fighters and aerodromes ; we inevitably come 
back to the latter, and more attention must therefore be paid 
to the siting and protection of aerodromes. There has been a 
tendency to conclude that the offensive power of aircraft is 
doomed. That is much too broad a conclusion; but, for a 
supreme effect on the war-potential of the enemy, we must 
realise that we have to look to a wholly supreme air force. If this 
tends to suggest that the preparation for the coup de grace is 
threatened with a considerable delay, it does not mean that the 
strategy is wrong or inapplicable; and, if it seems that the 
aeroplanes (as well as the tanks, guns, &c.) we send to Russia 
retard the effect of our air-offensive, we can recognise that it is 
applying sound strategy from a different angle. 

It is, in fact one of the ironies of the German position that 
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the eastern successes which tend to release her from the pres- 
sure of the blockade have brought into play Russian striking 
power. The blockade withholds, the battles on the eastern front 
destroy. The blockade and the air-offensive destroy the Ger- 
man war-potential as effectively as the wastage in the battles 
on the eastern front. The Russian strategy is the Allied strategy: 
to disperse the enemy’s concentrations, to withhold and destroy 
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the material he has amassed, so that at length we can eff 
superiority against the sector of our choice. There must ~ 
times when so powerful an enemy seems invincible and 
effects of our blow appear to be almost negligible, We 
passing through such a phase. But we work to a clan 
strategy, and we must take the war as a whole, Viewing with 
admiration our ally’s heroic effort but not depreciating our own 





PRAGUE 


By J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


XECUTIONS in Prague last Sunday and Monday marked 

the Deputy-Protector’s observance of St. Wenceslas’ Day 
and the third anniversary of the signing of the Munich Agree- 
ment. It would scarcely have been possible for Germany to 
make a plainer confession that her policy in the Protectorate 
has been a lamentable failure. Before the war against Russia 
the Germans, undoubtedly encouraged by Baron von Neurath, 
tried to give a veneer of conciliation to their repressive policy 
in Bohemia and Moravia. Early last year they laid their plans 
for a customs and monetary union between the Protectorate 
and the Reich. Industries in the Protectorate were deliberately 
curtailed. The Bata factories, for instance, lost all their 
former importance. The Protectorate was to be nothing more 
than an agricultural satrapy of the West. Its people, hence- 
forward to be provided with little more than an elementary 
education, were to be a subjected peasantry. These German 
theorists struggled against stubborn geographical and economic 
factors, and it was not until October Ist, 1940, that the 
customs-union could be actually imposed. 

It was then no longer possible to shape events to a Nazi 
pattern. The harvest had failed. Many thousands of German 
civilians sought in Bohemia an escape from the Royal Air 
Force attacks. The Germans had decided—for a reason not 
immediately obvious—to make the Protectorate a vital centre 
for aircraft-production. Altogether about six hundred thousand 
troops and civilians had been brought into the Protectorate 
from the Reich, and although their numbers were to some 
extent offset by sending Czechs to other parts of submerged 
Europe as forced labourers, food-shortages and economic 
dislocation were inevitable. There was distress throughout the 
Protectorate. It affected the German civilians. Many of them 
decided to leave the Protectorate. A few weeks ago, for 
instance, Frau Alfred Goering, the Field-Marshal’s sister-in- 
law and wife of the Nazi controller of the Skoda works, left 
Bohemia for Switzerland and took with her a sealed truck- 
load of furniture and personal possessions. The people’s 
distress also affected the German soldiers. They are not 
shock-troops. Most of them are country lads, bored by the 
inclusive series of German victories in which they take no 
part and anxious to return to their own homesteads. 

For a while the Germans pretended that all was well. Czech 
journalists were invited to visit Germany. The Czech Press, 
directed by Germans, elaborated the thesis that the people 
had nothing to fear from the New Order. Whatever his voca- 
tion or employment might be, the Czech could find a genuine, 
if disciplined, freedom. There was an outward calm which 
deceived many German observers. Hitler himself toyed with 
the idea that he could hold a plebiscite in the Protectorate 
and by its results convince Washington, if not Moscow, that 
the Czechs had accepted their inferior status in the New Order. 
It would become more difficult—and, perhaps, impossible—for 
statesmen at a future peace conference to dissolve the union 
between the Protectorate and the Reich. 

The real opinions of the Czechs were very different. They 
did not believe that the Germans had converted the Protec- 
torate into an aircraft-production centre solely as a means of 
escaping from the British air-attacks in Western Germany. 
They knew that the railroads of dismembered Czechoslovakia 
could link the industrial areas of Austria with an Eastern 
front, and soon there were unmistakable signs, both in the 
Protectorate and in Slovakia, that Germany was preparing to 
make war upon Russia. This meant that the Skoda works 


would turn out armaments for use against Russia, and thy 
the newly established aircraft-factories would produce machine 
for inflicting death upon fellow-Slavs. The prospect of yy 
with Russia was a particular nightmare to the inhabitants 
the separate Slovak Republic. It was a direct challenge 
the loyalties of the Czechs and Slovaks. 

Those loyalties might well have been divided. The policy 
of the British, French and Polish Governments at the ting 
of the Munich Agreement had aroused acerbities which coylg 
not be speedily destroyed. Resentment against Russia was po, 
expressed until she signed her fateful Pact with Germany 
and assisted in the Polish partition. Czech schoolmasies 
taught that the military genius of France was the chief bastion 
of European freedom, and her capitulation was a stunpi 
blow. A land-locked people naturally found it difficult » 
understand the implications and formidable strength of Britis 
sea-power. The skilful Czechs who organise the radio-trans. 
missions from London knew that it would be hard to conving 
their fellow-countrymen of British resilience, resourcefulness 
and determination, but the Battle of Britain helped to tum 
the scales. It is not even yet clear when Hitler first decided 
to make war upon Russia, but the Germans soon came w 
realise that it would never meet with Czech approval. Alone 
among the subjected people of Europe the Czechs have no 
been invited to join the League against Bolshevism. Th 
masque of conciliation was thrown/aside. The Germanised 
Press became vituperative and senseless in its denunciations. 

If, a year ago, it was the task of the Czech broadcas- 
controllers to encourage a brave and dejected people, their 
task after the beginning of the war with Russia was to give 
the right guidance to a people who were inflamed with indig- 
nation and for whom the war had ceased to be geographically 
remote. When the war began, the German war communiqué: 
made flattering references to the Slovak aily. But the Siovak 
members of the Czechoslovak Government and the State Cour- 
cil in London met together and issued a manifesto which, 
broadcast to Slovakia, called on their fellow-countrymen never 
to take up arms against the Russians. The Slovak forces fight- 
ing on the Eastern front were soon reduced from forty thousand 
to ten thousand. Many deserted to the Russians. The res 
were brought back to Slovakia ostensibly to help with tk 
harvest. In actual fact, they were withdrawn after the harves 
had been gathered, and a large proportion were at once sent 
to internment-camps. 

Once again the Czech broadcast-controllers gave the right 
guidance in the week’s complete boycott of the Germa- 
controlled Czech newspapers. They suggested that boycott 
alone would convince the Germans of the futility of ther 
newspaper-attacks. The boycott was perfectly timed and faith- 
fully executed. Again and again the German wireless 
Prague made statements which might have tempted the Czechs 
to dip into their newspapers. But their cajolery did not 
succeed, and the Germans displayed their anger. It was clea 
beyond doubt that the Czechs looked to London not only for 





their guidance, but also for their news. Within a week of the 
end of the boycott Neurath had made his ignominious depart 
ture from the Hradcany Castle. 

The Germans have betrayed their fear. They knew tha 
the illegal Czech paper, V boj, retained an undiminished cir 
culation during the boycott, and they showed their anget 
by executing Josef Skalda, an old French legionary who 
launched the illegal paper after the German occupation and 
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bad already been imprisoned for more than two years. Berlin 
an investigation into an almost uninterrupted series 
railway accidents at key-stations during the past two months ; 
nd so far the investigators have failed to detect any sabotage. 
‘a7 has been furnished with a report on war-production 
ig the Protectorate which shows that during August produc- 
tion fell by as much as forty per cent. in such important con- 
cems as the Skoda works in Pilsen. Yet Heydrich, who has 
imposed martial law in several districts, dare not impose it 
in the Pilsen district. Timidity, in other words, is the keynote 
of the renewed German ruthlessness. 

The Czechs are an intelligent and disciplined people. They 
have something of the British capacity for organising them- 
Nd tha | selves, and it is probable that the Germans already regret their 
lachines 
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admission into other: parts of Europe as forced labourers. 
Bismarck warned his countrymen against letting the Czech 
rats into the German granary. The present situation is one of 
the utmost gravity. Czechs, persuaded that the- war can be 
won or lost in Russia, are restive. Germans can fan that 
restiveness for their own ends and thus bring upon stricken 
Europe the calamity of abortive revolt. The indications are 
that the Czechs wiil continue to accept guidance from London, 
their war-time capital, and that on major issues they will 
collaborate with the other subjected people of Europe. London 
transmissions have warned the Czechs and Slovaks not to be 
provoked. But it is necessary for those who plan the revolt 
against the Nazis to remember that revolutions are made by 
peoples. Plans are seldom faithfully followed. 


a SCIENCE AND HUMAN WELFARE 


muat, if slowly, diminish. Scientific knowledge, scientific 
standards and scientific planning must be brought also into 


ne to By PROFESSOR A. V. HILL, M.P. 
Policy HE British Association Conference on “ Science and World 
€ time Order” last week-end had been arranged by the Division 


| could f for the Social and International Relations of Science, founded 
8 ny | in 1938. As originally planned, this meeting was to be a 
rmany | more or less domestic affair, taking the place of the usual 
baste; § annual meeting, impossible in war-time. It early appeared, how- 
astion | ever, from the interest shown in it, that it would be anything 
Mning | but a domestic affair; and in the end it grew into a large 
ult » § international gathering, filling the available accommodation 
sritish | throughcut the meetings, and intent on discussing the relations 
trans. § of science to human society, particularly but not exclusively 
Wing: fin connexion with post-war reconstruction and relief. 

iiness The meeting in itself was remarkable ; but even more 
tum # remarkable was the widespread interest taken in it. On the 
cided preceding Thursday the British Council arranged a luncheon 
tof with the Foreign Secretary as chief speaker, which was attended 
None by six Cabinet Ministers, the President of Czechoslovakia, 
DO the Chinese, Soviet and United States Ambassadors, three 
The f High Commissioners, and a number of eminent persons, largely 
used § scientific, from most of the countries in the world. Two 
. distinguished Americans, Professor Luther Gulick and Professor 
cast- § Alvin Hansen, had flown over specially from America to take 
eit f part. The Press devoted considerable space to it: the B.B.C. 
give § §=provided a large number of special broadcasts for British and 
dig F foreign listeners: and the National Broadcasting Company of 
ally America arranged a special party between five of us in London 
jes f ~and four in New York to discuss for half an hour, for the 
Nak f benefit of American listeners, some of the points brought up 
un- f by the conference. Among the speakers on this side was 
ch, | $=Mr. John G. Winant, the United States Ambassador. The 
chairmen of the six sessions, as well as the subjects discussed, 
represented the international aspect of science in relation to 
human affairs. The speakers were about equally British and 
foreign, or—to use a phrase which slipped out—British, 
foreign and American. 

The wide interest shown in the meeting was a clear, indeed 
a dramatic, demonstration of two things; first the strong 
public conviction that science has a great deal to say in world 
affairs, and secondly an eager interest in anticipating the human 
and material problems which will arise when the war is over. 
It was agreed by all, at least mem. con., and frequently 
emphasised, that complete victory over aggression throughout 
the world is a necessary preliminary to any reconstruction. 
We must win the war if we are to win the peace, and there 
can be no compromise between our way of life and that of 
the aggressors against whom the nations of the world are now 
im arms: but as Julian Huxley said, what is the good of 
winning the war unless we make sure of winning the peace 
afterwards? That, after all, is what we are fighting about. It 
was perfectly clear to all of us alike, to British and Russians 
and our Allies, to Chinese and to Americans, that we are all 
in both these enterprises together. Science is aiding us in the 
war, and under our system of freedom for scientists and 
scientific research it will aid to a steadily increasing degree: 
under the system of our adversaries the contribution of science 
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post-war reconstruction and relief, if human misery, disorder 
and disaster are not for many years to dominate the inter- 
national scene. 

Of all the subjects discussed, food and its distribution, and 
standards of nutrition in the post-war world occupied perhaps 
the first place. Philip Noel Baker, with his special knowledge 
of relief problems, made a strong and eloquent plea for 
deliberate international planning for nutrition in the countries 
devastated by war. Other speakers referred to the necessity 
of accurate surveys being made of minerals, raw materials, 
and power and fuel supplies, from the international, not the 
national, point of view, before detailed plans can be formed. 
Now that public interest has been aroused, the important thing 
is that steps should be taken to “implement” (to use a word 
too frequently employed at the conference) the various pro- 
posals made. That work has yet to be, done: in the words 
spoken to me by a wise old cynic, “ it will take more than this 
to train statesmen and journalists not to think of science as 
something of which you can take a large tablespoonful before 
breakfast daily.” The British Association is well aware of 
this, and proposes to set up a number of committees to deal 
at once with the various questions raised at the conference 
and the various proposals made. 

The conference has provided an admirable opportunity of 
emphasising the role which science, scientific research, scientific 
knowledge and orderly scientific planning should play in human 
affairs. In this, however, we must bear in mind the hard 
warning of Wilfrid Trotter not to imagine that the practices 
of the scientific method alone will enlarge the mind to deal 
with human affairs. As he said, “ nothing is more flatly con- 
tradicted by experience than the belief that a man distinguished 
in one or even in several departments of science is more 
likely to think sensibly about ordinary affairs than anyone else.” 
It is not for the scientists to lay down the law about politics, 
or social structure or economics or banking. It is for them to 
collaborate as equals with those who have made a special 
study of these things. So also it is in war: we scientists need 
not set ourselves up as experts in strategy ; but since strategy 
today necessarily involves scientific factors, there should be 
constant consultation between strategists and scientists on their 
common problems. 

In all such gatherings as this, of course, a certain amount 
of naive nonsense is talked, and proposals made which are 
impracticable. The officers of the British Association no 
doubt will keep watch lest it should unconsciously become an 
Association for the Advancement of Good Works, or even for 
the ventilation of “ modern” political ideas. One noted, for 
example, that several horse-power of human effort was devoted 
on one occasion, by a section of the audience, to applauding a 
statement that no real reconstruction could be effected without 
a complete abolition of capitalism—which had nothing to do 
with the subject. One heard of “ dialectical materialism ” 
rather more often than one would normally have done among 
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an average group of British scientists ;vand one had to recall 
that those who use the phrase least often were possibly more 
occupied in the war-effort elsewhere. Early in the proceedings 
I had ventured to express the warning that “a gay and light- 
hearted application of half-digested science to public affairs, 
or the use of scientific prestige to push political or social stunts, 
will get us nowhere.” An idea or a method is not made scien- 
tific by calling it so, any more than a patent medicine ; and 
Max Born, in a remarkable little address, expressed a rather 
common feeling that perhaps too much emphasis had been laid 
on “ planning ” scientific thought and too little on the necessity 
of scientific freedom and of getting on with the practical job: 
as the President later remarked, this may have been because 
scientific freedom was taken as a postulate. 

Such criticisms, however, are of minor importance provided 
they are heeded, and the audience did not take too seriously 
the obvious little attempts at political propaganda or social 
uplift. This conference has been successful beyond expectation, 
and has shown that the public appreciates what science might 
do. A great opportunity has been made. It is true that no 
large fraction of our national intellectual energy at present 
can be expanded in preparing to meet post-war needs. Some 
part of it, however, must be so spent, or much of the fruit of 
victory will be lost. We must not imagine that a problem is 
solved when we use the blessed word “ planning”: a great 
deal of hard work remains to be done. But in that hard work 
men of science must collaborate as equal partners with others 
if an adequate and reasonable result is to be achieved: they, 
no more than the others, can achieve it alone. 


TELLING AMERICA 


By AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST IN LONDON 


OR some months now American correspondents in London 

have been busy dodging luncheon-dates and cocktail- 
parties with people who want io “help them get more infor- 
mation” about the situation here. Without exception these 
are well-wishing, public-spirited people, whose honest inten- 
tion is to do something to help the cause of Anglo-American 
co-operation, and incidentally, of course, to speed American 
participation in the war. Without exception they fail to 
grasp the fact that the American people already have more 
information about the situation here than they appear able 
to digest. 

Since long before the last war the American Press has been 
receiving comprehensive and, in general, accurate reports about 
this country and the Empire. Since the American declaration 
of war in 1917 these reports have grown in volume and in 
quality. During the years immediately preceding this war a 
large corps of trained American correspondents continued to 
report on developments in the political, social and economic 
spheres. Everything that happened here was subjected to 
careful scrutiny, and on many occasions, I think it is fair to 
say, the American Press did a far better job of reporting 
British affairs than did the Press of this country itself. Through 
what it regards as sheer loyalty, and occasionally perhaps 
because of mere conservatism, the Press of this country is 
inclined to “ pull its punches.” Although our own Press has 
its faults, and may often seem irresponsible to people here, it 
does enjoy a refreshing absence of restraint in dealing with 
world-affairs. So when your own Press has refused to do so we 
have often taken the liberty of washing your linen for you. 

We did this, much to your annoyance, at the time of Sanc- 
tions, when you decided upon non-intervention in Spain during 
the months preceding the Abdication, and throughout the 
troubled days immediately before the war. Every move that 
your Government made, every swerve of public opinion, and 
every noteworthy act or word of ‘your politicians was duly 
cabled across the Atlantic and put in print. Some of our 
ablest American radio-commentators were here in London to 
supplement this non-stop flow of words. We didn’t do a 


perfect job, heaven knows, and we indulged im a great deal 
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of recrimination which we might better have s 
selves. But we did tell the story, night and in, 
year out, and sometimes we may have told it too well, a 

At the beginning of the present war in September, 1 
some restrictions were placed on the activities of all f = 
correspondents here, and these applied in general to the 
American correspondents. “ Security ” considerations have 
led to the suppression of many interesting facts about the 
activities of the services. On some occasions the : 
has been grievously unimaginative in quashing stories whose 
publication in America would have served the British cause 
Yet, as war-time censorships go, the British censorship . 
not been too bad. At least it does not claim the Privilege of 
censoring “personal opinion,” and correspondents have 
considerable latitude in commenting upon developments, 
There are complaints, yes, and no American Correspondent 
would whitewash the censorship. But still it is true to say 
that it could have been infinitely worse, and that it does hot 
prevent us from putting across the story of Britain at war, 

A more substantial complaint is that the British Service 
Ministries and the Ministry of Information have not taken 
the initiative in producing news and dishing it out to American 
and other foreign correspondents. The Admiralty has lived 
up to the reputation of the Silent Service by concealing almost 
everything which circumstances have not made it utterly 
necessary to reveal. The Army at home has not had much 
to offer, but it has done its best. In the Near East, according 
to all reports, it has done as well. The Air Ministry, with 
many old and experienced hands doing the work, has main- 
tained good relations with the American Press. The chief 
complaint there is that the chiefs of the R.A.F. still ty to 
insist upon anonymity ; that the American public is deprived 
of glorying in the exploits of a nice collection of flashy and 
very individualistic “ aces.” 

In spite of all these difficulties any American correspondent 
who has worked around the world, in Berlin or Rome or 
Tokyo or Moscow or the Balkans, will tell you that it is 
not too hard to work in war-time England, and I believe that 
anybody who has followed the despatches of American 
correspondents stationed in London during the last generation 
will agree that, all in all, they have given a pretty fair moving 
picture of what has happened. 

Why, then, is it that everybody complains that the British 
situation has not been properly explained to the American 
people? The real complaint, certainly, is not that the British 
situation has not been fully explained, but that it is not being 
understood by the American people in such a way as to lead 
to speedier and more effective action on their part. If that 
correction be granted the answer is simple. 

First the nature of the news about this country may not 
have been of the kind to inspire other people to join im the 
war. Again, the American people, who are addicted, like al 
other people, to reading the headlines and nothing more, 
may not have used the information which has been put a 
their disposal. Finally, the ingrained desire of the American 
people to stay out of this war may be so strong that nothing 
that could have happened here and nothing that could have 
been said about it would have led to intervention before now. 

The point to be remembered is that, far from being mis 
understood and under-advertised, you are in fact living im 4 
glass-house. If you make mistakes they will be-made know 
to Americans. If you let anybody down the Americans will 
know about it, and, being extremely human people, will criticise 
you for it. If you are brave the Americans will know about 
it, and if you have brilliant successes you will be given ful 
credit for them. If you give way to reaction it will be known 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. If you are enlightened about 
things ‘you will not be lacking in admirers. Nobody can say 
whether or not the Americans will go to war, but they will 
neither stay out of the war or come into it because they aren't 
being told what you are doing. That, at least, is the humble 
opinion of just one individual among scores who make it theit 
business to do the telling. 
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REST-CENTRE 


HE L.C.C. Rest-Centre Service is now entering its second 
year of existence. There are two good reasons for 
celebrating its anniversary in print. Not only is it the out- 
sanding example of an organisation built up entirely in response 
war-time needs—needs -‘quite unforeseen in the preliminary 
ing period—but it has also been conceived in a spirit 
radically different from that of any previous social service of 


(0 


the Kind. 
Within an hour or two of the first mass-raids on London 


st autumn a serious breach in our civil-defence organisation 

became manifest. No authority seemed to have envisaged the 

sibility of families surviving the destruction of their homes. 

There were claborate services for disposing of thousands of 

s, but no effective means at hand for disposing of the 
thousands of living who emerged sleepless and hungry from 
their shelters to find their houses a heap of rubble. There is 
no harm in saying now that the anger of those first hapless 
victims, whom harassed officials more than once left with the 
impression that they would be less trouble dead than alive, 
came near to causing serious disturbances. Voluntary workers 
laboured desperately, but the problem was hopelessly beyond 
their scope. The situation required the immediate and fullest 
exercise of authority. And, looking back, one cannot but be 
impressed by the unprecedented energy, freedom and decision 
with which the official machinery began to move. 

Within a few days centres were being opened to provide for 
the basic needs of the new homeless—food, clothes, wash- 
places, blankets and a roof to rest under. The Social Welfare 
Department of the L.C.C. shouldered the administrative 
responsibilities, and accommodation was found for the most 
part in elementary school buildings. School-teachers in 
reception-areas were invited to return to man the new centres, 
and the response from them was magnificent. They worked 
day and night to convert the familiar classrooms to strange 
uses ; and displayed a protean capacity to undertake the work 
of a hundred different trades. In many instances, within four 
or five days of their recall, the teachers had their centres open 
and were feeding three hundred people a day. By October the 
new Rest-Centre Service, although ill-equipped and in a state 
of day-to<day improvisation, had broken the back of its 
formidable task. But it had done more than this: it had 
found a way of relieving distress without inflicting humiliations. 
There were no inquisitorial catechisms, and people who wished 
to make some return for services rendered were invited to 
share the work. Some measure of the success of this policy is 
at hand: as the rest-centres increased in number a large pro- 
portion of their staffs, voluntary as well as salaried, was recruited 
from among those who first entered them as air-raid victims. 
Throughout the winter the service extended rapidly; the new 
year found nearly two hundred first-line centres in the metro- 
politan area. In the longer lulls between raids supervisors found 
opportunity to tidy up and brighten their centres, while area- 
administrators compared notes and requisitioned much-needed 
equipment. Perhaps some official sense of guilt, in not having 
anticipated the problems of the homeless, can be detected in 
the lavish scale of the supplies. At any rate it was not long 
before most of the centres lost all air of hasty improvisation, 
and took on a more orderly and permanent appearance, with 
bright kitchens laid out with three alternative sources of heat, 
well-stocked food- and bedding-stores, games-rooms, nurseries 
and reinforced dormitories. At the same time liaison with other 
after-the-raid services became closer and more extensive, so that 
few bombed-out people needed to remain in the centres for more 
than a week. 













And now the approach of summer found the rest-centre staff, 
with their organisation complete, face to face with the common 
enemy of civil-defence workers: boredom. They found some 
telief in effecting incessant minor improvements about the 
buildings. School-teachers began to drift back to their own pro- 
fession. The dangerous age of the service was at hand. The 
interest taken by public and Press in their work provided a 
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POSSIBILITIES 


By MARK BENNEY 


temptation which supervisors, with time hanging on their hands, 
found difficult to resist. A tendency to arrange the centres with 
a view to impressing visitors showed itself. Area-officers, in their 
allocation of stocks, were apt to favour the newer and brighter 
buildings. In the absence of any central directive regarding 
dietary-factors, supervisors allowed other considerations to in- 
fluence their food-requisitions. A room stocked with pyramids 
of gaily-labelled tins catches the eye of a hurrying pressman— 
he is unlikely to ask whether, behind this shop-window display, 
the more necessary but untidy foundations of emergency-feeding 
are to be found—bags of flour, rice, beans. Similar influences 
governed the provision of washing-facilities. Few of the school 
buildings were equipped with bathrooms; but a tiled floor and 
a few feet of garden hose fitted with spray nozzles would have 
met ali the needs of the centres. But the few lucky supervisors 
whose wishes have been met prefer to show the visitor a gleam- 
ing bathroom containing a single mock-porcelain bath—while 
others must still be content to produce only a plumber’s 
estimate. Women organisers, too, with nothing to fear from 
a generous finance-department, have been excited to elaborate 
experiments in the decorative arts, and without experience or 
guidance have produced many costly failures in their efforts 
to subdue large school-halls to the pattern of suburban 
boudoirs. 

But these are mistakes natural to a young, vital organisation 
bursting to do good work, and they are easily rectified. More 
disturbing if less pronounced has been a recent trend towards 
over-elaborate regulation and discipline: this threatened what 
has so far been one of the most attractive features of the 
service—its lack of institutionalism. A hieratic separation of 
staffs, a proliferation of “notices” about the buildings, a 
locking and unlocking of doors at fixed hours—such trifles 
indicate the tendency of supervisors to spin an ever more 
complicated tissue of routine about their inactivity, which, 
extended a little farther, will hamper their response to the 
emergencies with which the centres are designed to cope. 

There is the issue. The Rest-Centre Service was evolved 
in a hurry to meet a very urgent need—and in the stress of 
the times something very new and auspicious in social-welfare 
organisation emerged. But in terms of actual work done the 
organisation is grossly extravagant. Some of the centres have 
never had a single homeless person to deal with; very few 
indeed have averaged more than one day in seven of occupa- 
tion by raid-victims. Yet their weekly wage-bill alone is 
between forty and sixty pounds. In terms of national 
economics, it would be far cheaper to hand each bombed- 
out person a hundred-pound note and a reservation at 
the Ritz. 

But that is only true while the activities of the centres are 
confined to this one emergency-function. Need they be? The 
rest-centres occupy buildings unusually large and spacious. 
They are equipped with kitchens, dining-halls and trained 
kitchen-staff able to cater for large numbers, with nursery- 
rooms, first-aid posts, washplaces and baths. Large staffs 
spend their days waiting for these facilities to be used. Simul- 
taneousiy, the appropriate Ministries are pestering local 
authorities to provide more day-nurseries to release mothers 
for other work; more communal-feeding establishments to 
economise food and fuel and raise nutritional standards ; more 
shelter-services to maintain health-standards. And there is no 
doubt at all that the rest-centres, without in the least impairing 
their efficiency to cope with their primary function, could 
undertake these duties. 

It would involve a slight increase of staff—not more than 
two persons in each centre, one of them a trained nursery- 
worker. It would also involve other departments more 
intimately in the work of the centres—but the barriers of 
departmentalism have already been well breached. And in 


return there would be, not only a valuable extension of 
London’s war-time services, but the release of a young and 
flexible organisation from a boring bondage to Nazi tactics. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ORD BALDWIN OF BEWDLEY (owing perhaps to the 

speed with which the Conservative Party forgets its idols) 
has not remained a focus of controversy and has been able 
to enjoy his ease with the dignity which is so natural to him. 
With what affectionate respect do those who never belonged 
to his party, and disliked his policy, recall the jovial interest 
which he took in opinions and personalities alien to his own. 
The tolerant worldiiness of this unworldly man has been of 
great benefit to those of lesser parliamentary experience, for he 
is always ready to place his sagacity at the disposal of younger 
men. These sentences of thanks have been prompted by my 
discovering, in my diary for the winter of 1935, the record of 
a conversation with Lord Baldwin in the course of which I asked 
for, and received, advice. “ How,” I had asked him, “ should 
an elderly civil servant adjust himself to parliamentary duties? ” 
“T can,” he answered, “ give you three valuable rules. First, 
if you subscribe to a press-cutting agency, then cancel your 
subscription at once. Secondly, never laugh at the Opposition 
if they make a mistake. Thirdly, steel yourself against the 
attribution of false motive.” How often, in the years that 
followed, have I pondered upon these three sane principles. 

* * * . 

Mr. William James, in his Principles of Psychology, has 
devoted many admirable lines to the relief experienced by a 
person who suddenly rids his conscience of unnecessary pre- 
occupations. The instance which he furnishes is that of the 
man of advanced middle age who suddenly conciudes that it 
does not really matter how obese he becomes. The peace of 
great freedom descends upon that man and he is able there- 
after to consider both buns and buttons with unruffied calm. 

‘ A similar liberation is achieved by the politician who cancels 
his subscription to a press-cutting agency. Gone for ever is 
the smart of being mentioned unkindiy; gone for ever the 
gloom of not being mentioned at all. In the newspapers which 
he reads regularly he may, or may not, come across references 
to himself ; he can be certain that if anything really libellous 
is written about him he will at once be told about it by all 
his friends ; and meanwhile he can enjoy the flowers of public 
life without the thorns and comfort himself with the illusion 
that he is being mentioned frequently and well in all those 
national and provincial newspapers that he never sees. 

* * * 


How sagacious also was Lord Baldwin’s second principle, 
“never laugh at the Opposition if they make a mistake.” It 
may indeed occur that some retired satrap, who has spent 
responsible years in the administration of Empire, may be 
tempted to hoot and cackle when he observes that a Labour 
Member is under the impression that Kenya Colony is held 
under mandate from the League of Nations. It may often happen 
that some ex-ambassador may derive from the words of a Trade 
Union Leader the correct impression that he has confused 
the Slovaks with the Slovenes. Yet should these errors 
on the part of their opponents lead them to indulge in 
triumphant laughter, their jeers will be remembered against 
them, and the day will come when they make their elderly 
maiden speech and it is quite clear to the Opposition that they 
have not mastered the difference between benefit and assistance. 

o * 7 * 

Nor was Lord Baldwin’s advice under this heading dictated 
solely by his knowledge of the special technique of self- 
preservation which any effective politician must acquire. 
It was dictated by a keen understanding of the true function- 
ing of democratic institutions, which entails that one side should 
not score off the other side either too often or too long. It is 
in truth amazing how much Members of Parliament will stand 
from each other, and there are times when the Chambe: seems 
no more than an aquarium in which fish float and bubble but 
do not fight. There are moments, it is true, when the com- 
bative instinct of the Prime Minister tempts him to fling a 
barbed but friendly gibe across at his old friend Lord 


Winterton or drive Mr. Gallacher into sudden Outbursts of 
voluble rage. Yet the undisguised glee with which Mr 
Churchill indulges in repartee, the way in which he will bend 
his knees and stroke the lapels of his coat in boyish deligh 
the twinkle of his kindly eyes, robs these onslaughts of thee 
venom, so that even the most truculent Member Cannot but 
feel flattered by so comradely a snub. The calm of the 
aquarium is quickly established, solemn and opaque, 
And yet if our parliamentary courtesies savour at moments 
of a minuet, let us think of their opposites. Le Us 
remember the animosities which racked and scarred the French 
Chamber of Deputies until large sections of the French pang. 
ment thought less of defending their country than of beat 

Blum, or the yells of hatred which greeted the dying Strese. 
mann when he climbed the steps of the tribune with the dew of 
agony on his brow. Here again Lord Baldwin was correct, 


7 * * * 


I am not quite sure whether I have followed Lord Baldwin's 
third principle and “ steeled myself against the attribution of 
false motive.” Lord Baldwin himself has suffered cruelly from 
such false attribution, and has in fact described it, in some 
other connexion, as one of the hardest trials which a politician 
has to bear. It may be that, not being a subscriber to any 
Press-cutting agency, I have not seen that I have been accused 
of harbouring motives which in fact had never nestled in my 
soul; it may also be that no man has ever accused me of having 
any purposes or motives at all: but the fact remains that I am 
not conscious of this particular arrow or of the necessity of 
steeling myself against its assaults. I have, however, observed 
with much interest that the pubiic, especially in war-time, are 
more lavish with their credulity than with their credence, and 
that they actually prefer the improbab.e to the probable motive. 
There are, for instance, many admirably convincing reasons 
why we did not bomb the Rumanian oil fields when we were 
in Greece. Yet the average man gives no credence to these 
reasons and when one expounds them his eyes grow dim with 
bored disbelief ; yet he becomes a sparkling lake of credulity 
when assured that the real reason is because the Conservative 
Party had a wide interest in the installations at Ploesti. 


* * . * 


I trust that Mr. Tom Harrisson, or some other Gustave Le 
Bon, is keeping a careful chart of public credulity and noting 
the life-story of the several rumours which arise. It is com- 
forting to feel that the British public have a solid background 
of scepticism and that it is not possible to fool all of them all 
the time. They are not subject to the nervous intellectual 
distortions which afflict the French nor is their judgement 
bemused by the eternal seif-mistrust of the Germans or their 
tendency to believe the runes and incantations of their shamans. 
One can observe none the less the swift foot of rumour scudding 
like a squall across the sea. When such rumours attribute false 
motives to men who require our trust then they are not irritat- 
ing merely but also dangerous. Yet in fact in this war the 
malicious rumour has been curiously rare. Most of our 
rumours are happy little fairy stories which should be 
encouraged since they give both pleasure and hope. 

* * * * 


The best of them all was the gipsy story, which I regret 
to see is now dying down. It had many variations. The more 
reckless among us told the story as having happened 
to a man we knew down in Wiltshire. The more cautious 
just told the story. Some gipsies refused to camp on 4 
certain field on the ground that it would be bombed the next 
Thursday. It was bombed. Impressed by this prevision the 
land‘ord asked the gipsies whether they could tell him when 
the war would end. They replied “Three months after the 
death of your farmer.” The farmer in question was » the 
prime of life: he d‘ed suddenly on August 3rd last. Therefore 
the war ends on November 3rd next. 
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THE BALLET 


‘*Le Lac des Cygnes’ 


Tue Sadler’s Wells Ballet have returned to the Lyric Theatre 
with an orchestra conducted by Constant Lambert and a pro- 
e that contains all their major productions from Giselle 
to Job, taking The Sleeping Princess in their stride. The four 
weeks’ season opened on Monday with an excellent performance 
of Le Lac des Cygnes—in its entirety, one must add. For nine 
times out of ten, what is performed under the title is only one- 
er of whole and omits not merely the point of the drama but 
also the best act of the lot. The last judgement is, perhaps, dis- 
table, and it might be more just to call the dramatic third act 
the equal and opposite of the mainly lyrical second. _ The first 
xt is frankly apt to be a bore. It could be omitted without real 
joss to the drama, as also could the last, though that would be to 
jose a charming scene and much lovely music. But without the 
contrast of Odile, Odette is less than half a part—no more than 

s show-piece for a ballerina. 

Miss Fonteyn takes the opportunity of showing her range 

y. Her lyrical Odette seemed to me to have grown in 
e and her flashing Odile in brilliance. All through she dis- 
played the ‘authority of the grand style, the command of noble 
gesture and a subtle sense of dramatic point. That she accom- 
plished all the virtuosities of fouetté and arabesque goes without 
saying ; for the dancer who does not get beyond the mere per- 
formance of these feats is no more than a remarkable athlete, not 
an artist. 

This is, of course, very much the ballerina’s ballet. Mr. 
Helpmann, her partner, has no more than two brief solos, though 
he is on the stage almost from beginning to end. But he, too, is 
a master of the noble style, and his mime is always worth 
watching, because he converts the formal, conventional gestures 
into significant symbols of human emotion, and thereby makes 
the tragedy of Prince Siegfried genuinely moving. Mr. Helpmann 
js an actor at the very antipodes to the old, simpering male 
supporter of the prima ballerina. I have said he is always worth 
watching, and I mean not only by the audience for interest and 
pleasure, but also by some of his colleagues as a model. 


The company has, inevitably in these days, lost some of its 
experienced male dancers. But those who remain are up to a 
good standard in their dancing. They have yet to learn the 
importance of mime in this style of ballet. Of the ladies, Miss 
Mary Honer and Miss Julia Farron as usual distinguished them- 
selves in their secondary roles, and Miss Margaret Dale, who has 
been noticeably good in some tiny parts, was given the chance 
of joining Miss Honer in the pas de trois. She is a brave and 
dashing young dancer with already a sense of style. When she 
has added finish to these qualities, she should become one of the 
bright stars of the company. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


At the Regal.——** Unfinished Business.’’ At 


“The Big Store.”’ 
** Tight Shoes.’’ At the London 


the Leicester Square. 

Pavilion. 
The Big Store is rumoured to be the final Marx Brothers’ film, 
and unless this should prove to be a false alarm the occasion 
is a sad one. For if Groucho, Harpo and Chico have indeed 
made their farewell appearance as a team (and the decision in 
these matters frequently rests, not with public demand, but with 
the paper-chasing of agents and high Hollywood executives) then 
the screen is now paying its last respects to a most remarkable 
phenomenon. Among the players who have contributed to 
cinema history only Chaplin ranks higher than these three clowns. 
Ten years ago, when there were four of them (Zeppo always 
seemed a little ill-at-ease on the screen), they stepped from the 
confines of the vaudeville stage to challenge the solemnities of 
the wider world which lay within range of the camera. Today 
they can retire—if they must—with the distinction that no 
pretentiousness ever survived the friendly investigations of Harpo 
and Chico, and that no social, political or economic skullduggery 
ever found Groucho at a loss for a nimble oration. The Marx 
Brothers have had a succession of imitators, and their salutary 
anarchies have deeply influenced the whole Hollywood tradition 
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of burlesque. They allowed fresh air to blow through a host 
of musty studio-conventions. 


The Big Store is so polished a job that it has much to recom- 
mend it as a farewell film. The Brothers are more mellow than 
usual, Margaret Dumont is back again with them where she 
always belonged, and much of the music is handled with such 
gentleness and taste that it is as if Groucho, Harpo and Chico 
have chosen at last to remind us how, with brother Zeppo, they 
were led by their mother and their aunt in vaudeville many 
years ago as the “ Six Musical Mascots.” The extraneous music 
of young love has been a handicap to most recent Marx Brothers’ 
films, but here Tony Martin is kept well under control and it 
is Groucho who leads the best singing and dancing sequence 
we have seen on the screen for a very long time. It includes a 
remarkable piece of comedy-singing from a very lovely newcomer 
named Virginia O’Brien. The film finishes with the best slap- 
stick chase in all Marx Brothers’ history, and in between this 
climax and Groucho’s initial appearance as Wolf J. Flywheel, 
private detective, is the usual story of Groucho’s twinkle-toed 
wooing of a wealthy spinster, of villainy unmasked and the path 
of true love worn smooth by the misadventures of Chico and 
Harpo—this time in a department-store. The film is excellently 
directed by Charles Riesner and beautifully photographed and 
edited. 


The Marx Brothers have always seemed anxious to avoid giving 
any basis for the highbrow suggestion that they embody modern 
psycho-analytical theories in their work. Unfinished Business, 
on the other hand, is only too anxious to flourish its psychologi- 
cal pretentions. Without them, Robert Montgomery and Irene 
Dunne might have made a very pleasant little comedy ebout a 
little girl up from the country who fell in love with a flirt, 
married his drunken brother in a fit of annoyance and found, 
after all, that she had made the right choice. Unfortunately, 
however, the film has cluttered itself up with a set of most 
unconvincing inhibitions, fixations and complexes which will 
have Freud turning in his grave. It is very much to the credit 
of Mr. Montgomery’s skill and intelligence that he pays little 
serious attention to this farrago of pseudo-scientific nonsense, 
but relates his performance to something like human behaviour. 


Tight Shoes is based on a story by Damon Runyon. Broderick 
Crawford and Binnie Barnes are very much in character with 
Mindy’s Bar and the characters who gossip there. The dialogue 
has the stiffly academic quality and that skilled use of the historic 
present which Mr. Runyon has persuaded us is characteristic 
of Broadway guys and dolls. The story is of the vanity of a 
simple-hearted small-time gangster who wears shoes too small 
for him, and, as a consequence, brings virtue into local politics 
and becomes the father of twins. But how much funnier the 
film would have been if the producers had adopted the current 
fashion and had the story told by one of its characters. It is 
in his narrative-idiom rather than in dialogue that the charm 
of Damon Runyon lies, and if the whole story had been linked 
by descriptive passages spoken by one of his typical raconteurs 
the film would have been a winner. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 


RETURNING AUTUMN 


ALL creatures, passionate for grace 

quest their desire through groves and seas 
that flesh may win a human face, 

and pain be crowned with holiness. 


And lovers, between present days 

float back upon the body’s dream 

of a green bough that dips and sways, 
caught on the current of a stream. 


KATHLEEN RAINE. 
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LETTERS TO 
GERMANS AND HITLER 


Sir,—Amidst the many criticisms and suggestions which have been 
made in the recent widespread discussion of Russian and British 
propaganda to Germany, there is one point which, I would suggest, 
needs further consideration. 

There are two quite different kinds of German opposition to 
Nazism, and perhaps our propaganda must try to mobilise both if it 
is to be effective. There is the personal and political hostility of 
many (we cannot say all) of those who have lost close relatives either 
in the battle-fields of Poland and Russia or in the concentration- 
camps of Germany. Your correspondent last week very rightly 
pointed our that Gestapo victims are by no means confined to Ger- 
man Jews. Amongst these people may be found our staunchest 
allies. But this is, at present, a scattered, pulverised, submerged 
opposition, and apart from subterranean propaganda and occasional 
outbreaks of sabotage, it can be of little immediate help to us. 

There is, on the other hand, the nationalist and militarist opposi- 
tion of those who are disgruntled with the Nazi Party not because 
it has put people in concentration-camps and involved Germany in 
war, but because it has in some ways bungled the war and has not 
yet, after two years’ fighting, brought it to a victorious end. There 
is some evidence that this opposition is becoming vocal; and the 
longer the Russian campaign lasts, the more important it will become. 
Last week, for example, a Times correspondent wrote of the German 
troops in Greece, 

The discipline of the German troops is astoundingly loose; 
German officers are reported to be taking no pains to conceal 
their feelings towards the Nazi régime, which they express 
by the often-heard sentence, “The time has come when the 
German Army should take things into its hands, get rid of the 
madman, and make reasonable peace.” 

Why, too, is Hitler now demanding fresh contingents from his 
reluctant satellites—half a million from Italy, 150,000 each from 
Bulgaria and Hungary, 100,000 each from Rumania and Slovakia? 
These forces are needed, it is said, to relieve a million German troops 
at the Russian front, which are to be withdrawn and rested. It may 
be that they are needed to replace a million dead Germans rather 
than a million live ones: or it may be that Hitler considers this new 
batch of very “reluctant dragons” will be no more reluctant than 
the million which are to be relieved, and is prepared to incur the 
dislocation and military risks involved by such a transfer in order to 
forestall growing grievances in the German Army. In view of his 
urgent need to finish the Russian campaign quickly, and therefore 
to keep his most eager and efficient forces at the front, I doubt 
whether the second explanation involves more wishful thinking than 
the first! I suppose that ideologically this second opposition are 
not our allies at all, and certainly any offer of peace from them would 
have to be treated with great caution. But in so far as it is the more 
coherent, organised and armed opposition, and likely to be the most 
immediately effective in paralysing Hitler’s war-machine, it is not a 
force which our propaganda should neglect. 

The problem therefore is—how can our propaganda exploit both 
these oppositions at the same time? They are, in many ways, sworn 
enemies of one another. The Atlantic Charter would appeal to the 
first, but would hold little attraction for the other, at least until the 
German Army has been more soundly defeated than it has been yet. 
Should the second, therefore, be the object of our long-range propa- 
ganda, and the first opposition the object of our short-range propa- 
ganda? Or vice-versa? Or does the Russian technique, or personal 
harassing, serve both purposes? Or does it mean that each great 
wave of propaganda we send out will have a certain backwash, so that 
our aim should be to produce the biggést breaker that has the least 
backwash? There seems to be a real dilemma here, which is rele- 
vant to the present popular discussion.—Yours faithfully, 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Davip THOMSON. 


Sir.—The effect of whatever “An Anti-Nazi Refugee” says in his 
letter (September 26th) in favour of the German people is very much 
reduced in value, if not reduced to nothing, by his statement in the 
last paragraph, which explicitly admits that they will support Hitler, 
and anyone like him, so long as they themselves are spared the horrors 
of war, and so long as he, or his like, continue to be successful in 
their depredations.—Yours faithfully, G. S. Foss. 
12 Lisburn Street, Alnwick. 


Sir.—On P. ror of his latest book, Make and Break with the Nazis, 
Hermann Rauschning says, “I was certainly in favour of German 
rearmament.” The only reason he gives for this is “because the 
healthy flesh of the fruit will only grow round a healthy kernel.” 
Does he really think that the healthy kernel of a nation must consist 
of aeroplanes and tanks? Let us hope that he and his friends in 
Germany are beginning to realise that aeroplanes are not very 
“healthy ” things. On P. 225 of his book Air Power and the Cities, 
1930, Mr. J. M. Spaight said, “Let us end it (war) if we can. No 
one in his senses wants to keep it. Meanwhile, however, let us not 
adopt the very foolish attitude to it that the more horrible it is the 
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THE EDITOR 


better, because then nations will be less inclined to fight.” 

attitude that the Germans have adopted with a considerabl 

of success. Surely, it is Our turn to adopt it against Germany 

with the hope that the results will be remembered for Hitler’ 

“one thousand years.”—Yours faithfully, H. Le M. Brocg. 
Woodiands, Hartsbourne, Bushey Heath. 


THE LIBERAL PARTIES 


Sir,—I am sorry that Mr. Davies thought my letter spiteful” 
“ Janus ” seemed to be giving the Independent Liberais 200d marks 
for opposing appeasement. I mildly suggested (I do not know wh 
I should be accused of “venom”) that he might have given . 
Liberal Nationals good marks for s orti : , 

als g $ for supporting rearmament when the 
Independent Liberals denounced that policy. It may be that “ de. 
nounced ” is too strong a word, but I do not think it can be denied 
that the Independent Liberals wavered about rearmament and were 
slow in facing up to the realities of the situation. 

Lady Violet Bonham Carter quotes Mr. Churchill as having said 
in 1939, that the Independent Liberals deserved credit for having 
done their best to prepare the country for the coming test “from 
the moment that they realised that rearmament was necessary,” The 
question is: “ When did they realise that it was necessary?” As 
Lady Violet quotes Mr. Churchill, it may be pertinent to recall thar 
when, in 1934, Mr. Churchill was pressing for the doubling and, 
if possible the redoubling of the shrivelled Air Force, Lord Samuels 
comment was: “That is rather the language of a Malay running 
amok than of a responsible British statesman; it is rather the language 
of blind and causeless panic” (Hansard, July 13th, 1934). The 
first instalment of all-round rearmament was proposed in the Defence 
White Paper of 1935. The Labour Party tabled a motion disapproy- 
ing of the White Paper; the Independent Liberals voted with the 
Labour Party. In 1937 they voted against the second reading of the 
Defence (Loans) Bill Mr. Churchill’s view of Independent Liberal 
policy at that period is on record: “I am... sorry that the leader 
of the Liberal Party is not in his place. I am bound to say that he 
has shown himself singularly resourceful in finding excuses for voting 
against a policy the necessity of which he sees as, perhaps more 
plainly than any other man in the House. The two Parliamentary 
Oppositions have got themselves into a sort of dull, general crab on 
this policy” (Hansard, March 4th, 1937). In 1939 the Independent 
Liberals voted against the Government motion approving the prin- 
ciple of compulsory military training. : 

What really happened is—I suggest—that, for perfectly intelligible 
and creditable reasons, the Liberal Opposition shrank from the idea 
of rearmament, rationalised its instinctive repugnance, and only after 
a prolonged period of painful indecision came out clearly in support 
of a policy which could no longer be opposed save by the wilfully 
blind. I claim to be as good a Liberal as any other contributor to 
the discussion, but in order to be a Liberal it is surely not necessary 
to hold that the Independent Liberals are _ infallible—Yours 
obediently, LEONARD STEIN. 

4 Brick Court, Temple. 


It is this 


ie 


. 


S1r,—I have no desire to intervene in a dispute between the National 
Liberals and the Independent Liberals, and I write only to correcta 
mis-statement of fact contained in Lady Violet Bonham Carter’s letter. 
She states that German rearmament first became apparent in 1935. 
I was in Germany every year during the late nineteen-twenties and 
the early nineteen-thirties, and I can state from personal observation 
that rearmament was very much in evidence long before the time 
indicated by your correspondent.—Yours faithfully, 


Shaw Green Lane, Prestbury, Glos. J. H. FLexman. 


S1r,—I should like, if 1 may, to reply in a few words to Mr. Davits 
and Mr. Bidmead. 

Mr. Davies may perhaps recall Mr. Churchill’s observation that 
“the use of recriminating about the past is to enforce effective action 
at the present.” The purpose of my letter was not to resurrect th 
controversies of the past, but to show that if after the war the Libera 
Nationals still entertain the views which they held, or appeared to hold, 
from 1931 to 1939, there is no basis for agreement in the future. 

Mr. Bidmead is no doubt an authority on Federal Union, and, a 
he knows I agree with him that federation is the only method by 
which, because it entails the abrogation of national sovereignty ove 
armaments and armed forces, a really effective peace-keeping orgamisi- 
tion can be achieved. But, if he will forgive my saying so, the 
domestic affairs and record of the Liberal Party are subjects with 
which he is imperfectly acquainted. He even repeats Mr. Stein's 
groundless assertion with regard to rearmament refuted by Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter in her letter last week. 

Like Mr. Bidmead, I welcome the recent accession to the ranks of 
the supporters of the federal idea of “the distinguished chairman d 
the opposite camp.” Those ranks include distinguished members of 
all the political parties. No doubt Mr. Hore-Belisha will soon be 
campaigning for the principle of federation with the same zeal and 
eloquence with which he advocated Free Trade in 1923, or with 
which he proclaimed in the spring of 1931 that the Liberal Party 
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yst at all costs preserve its complete independence. I understand, 
mi ever, that the pronouncements of their chairman are not an 
sllible guide to the opinions either of the leader whom he pre- 


qumably follows or of the rank and file over whose deliberations he 


presides 
Suffice it to say that to the best of my knowledge all who are 


willing 0 embrace or re-embrace Liberalism are welcome in the 
Liberal Party, and if and when the Liberal Nationals are prepared 
io stand on their own feet and sacrifice their Conservative associations 
to their Libera! principles we shall be delighted to work with them 
; But in the meantime we must be excused if we find it difficult 
i» welcome back returned prodigals who are unabie to shake off their 
acquired taste for husks.—Yours, &c., F. L. JosEpny. 

1 Alvanley Gardens, Hampstead, London, N.W. 6. 


again. 


FACTS AS FOUNDATIONS 


gin,—“ Stick to Facts, Sir!” It is fun to find Clough Williams- 
filis posing as Gradgrind. But if he really thinks it is Facts that 
ye in short supply in town-planning circles he must use his W.P.B. 
very freely. Every planner is buried in Facts: the 2 million words 
of the Barlow Report; the mounting bales of the Nuffield Survey; 
the torrents from P.E.P.. T.P.1., T.CP.A, CP.RE., N.CSS., 
RIBA. A.R.R.C., et seq., ad lib. The great majority of planners 
who are getting down to the problems, nationally and locally, are 
now in broad agreement as to what we should aim at—thanks to the 
crystallising effect of the Barlow Report and the Planning Basis 
accepted by the Town and Country Planning Association, the 
RLBA., the National Council of Social Service and other bodies 
who have given long-term thought to the subject. 

The key-ideas of the Planning basis are: Set up a unified Central 
Planning Ministry; limit the growth of large cities; reserve country 
belts around all cities; reduce density in their over-built areas; keep 
the best soils for food-growing; direct further urban development 
mainly to the smaller towns and to new small towns in preference 
to ribbons and scattered building; reserve national parks and coastal 
strips for recreation and rural purposes; guide factory siting to pro- 
mote efficient industrial grouping and diversification in all regions; 
plae new roads and railways to serve a good town-country pattern, 
not to encourage time-wasting daily travel; insist everywhere on 
human residential standards, including individual homes and gardens 
for families; provide for community life in all development new and 
old; and get everyhere the best architectural design the public will 
stand. My résumé has to be too brief for scientific precision, but 
the general picture is a clear one, and I can certainly say that plan- 
ning opinion is consolidating upon it. Obviously there is an immense 
amount of work ahead of us: nationally in working out the machi- 
nery (including the compensation machinery) and formulating the 
standards for general use; regionally and locally in applying and 
adapting the policy to differing geographical, historical and demo- 
graphic backgrounds. But that is only to say that there is Planning 
to be done. 

Not in annoyance, but solely for clarification, 1 retort to Mr. 

Williams-Ellis’s reierences to myself. He has done great service to 
Panning by passionate pieas for rural preservation and aesthetic 
design; and his teaching is embodied in the consensus of opinion 
I have summarised above. He does not do other planners an equal 
service by projecting into their minds the indecisions in his own. 
Nor does he do me much service, or prove his devotion to Facts, by 
pigeon-holing me as “the Garden City arch-champion ” and implying 
that I oppose terraces and squares as strenuously as I certainly do 
oppose Corbusier-towers or continental Zeilenbauen as suitable hous- 
ing for British families. If it were true, which it is not, that the 
proved desire of the “representative twentieth-century Englishman ” 
for a house and garden is due to reading rubbishy fiction, his desire 
would still be a Fact which cannot be disposed of by such vague 
and question-begging phrases as “ fully-mechanical quasi-rustic cot- 
tage of the tea-cosy school.” I don’t think this much-despised 
Englishman is wrong in his essential wants; though I would like to 
educate his taste in sheer architecture and, having made some prac- 
tical experiments, know it can be done. My views, right or wrong, 
are based on prolonged and detached observation of Facts. The 
view that most people, and a great part of manufacturing industry, 
are better catered for in moderate-sized towns than in vast agglomera- 
tions or scattered units, is the result of thought, not its beginning. 

As to Mr. Williams-Ellis’s positive proposal, by all means let us 
have further experiment. But let us start, not from scratch, but 
from what Facts have proved already. Welwyn, though only haif 
built, already shows what could be done in small towns with first- 
class conditions for industry related to good family housing. Kensal 
.House and the Leeds scheme show what can be done with modern 
blocks of flats. London shows what can. be done on the tube-and- 
suburb formula. Naturally, all these methods can be marginally 
improved with our later knowledge. But the first provides in a 
balanced way for Industry, for the Family, and for community. The 
second are gallant yet hopeless attempts to redeem conditions of city 
congestion that could not occur under real town-planning, and are 
certainly not defensible as a norm for family life. The third has 
few defenders today on any ground. We can’t get all the way to 
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the ideal pattern in a generation; we may still have to make the best 
of some bad Facts in many areas. But we have the data for the 
essential choice as to the direction in which we ought to go; and 
most Planners are agreed about the direction.—Yours, &c., 
F. J. OSBORN, 
Sirn,—Mr Clough Williams-Ellis has stated a very important prin- 
cipie; it is that the theories of reformers shouid be tested on a small 
scale before the whole nation is committed to hazardous experiments. 
All progress is based upon research, and scientiuc research 1s only a 
methodical process of trial and error. Research cannot be left to 
private individuals; every Government Depariment shouid cariy out 
organised and continuous research in the subjects with which it is 
concerned This does not imply that every civil servant should be a 
scientist, or a fully trained research worker, but it is essential that 
the senior members of the civil service should have a knowiedge of 
the methods and scope of scientific research. At the present time, 
one of our most urgent needs is for research in education. We want 
to know what subjects we should teach our children, and the best 
method of teaching those subjects. This is not a matter that can 
be left to the teaching profession. The teachers are fully occupied 
with the daily round of lessons, and have no time to devote to experi- 
ments. If any organised and continuous research is to be carried 
out; it can only be done by a special research branch working under 
the Board of Education. The matter is important The sort of 
world we bequeath to our children depends chiefly upon the educa- 
tion we give them.—Yours faithfully, J. E. E. CRASTER. 
St. Anne’s, College Hill Terrace, Haslemere, Surrey. 


BOMBING-POLICY 


S1r,—It Mr. Kempson will re-read Mr. Spaight’s article, he will see 
that strategic bombing of which Mr. Spaight says night bombing 
constitutes the main part, is a British “speciality ’ This country 
conducted large-scale night bombing operations for three and a half 
months before Germany made a large-scale reply. 

Mr. Kempson uoes not think that a “no bombing” compact with 
Hitler could have been of any value to anyone in the world: yet the 
British Government thought it at least worth while instructing . Sir 
Nevile Henderson, as his last official act before leaving Berlin, to 
exchange assurances with the German Government that the conven- 
tion prohibiting gas and bacteriological warfare would be respected. 
So far Germany and this country have observed that undertaking. 
Why should not a ban also be placed on night bombing? Aparm from 
its horrors, an increasing volume of opinion doubts its military value. 
—Yours truly, “ TARGET.” 


POLAND’S NEW STAMPS 


Str,—In “A Spectator’s Notebook” of your issue of September 26th 
the writer mentioned that the Polish Government proposes to issue 
a set of postage stamps, but that he imagined these stamps could 
not in present circumstances frank letters, although they would 
have value as propaganda and perhaps some interest for collectors. The 
writer of the note seems to be under some misapprehension, because 
stamps have usually no interest for collectors unless they are used to 
frank letters. I trust, therefore, you will allow me to make the 
following explanatory remarks. 

The Polish Government in London have decided to avai] them- 
selves of their rights under the Universal Postal Convention, signed 
on May 23rd, 1939, in Buenos Aires. Accordingly, on December 
15th, 1941, a Polish postal service will be put into operation on 
Polish sea-going vessels, both merchant ships and men-of-war, ordi- 
nary and registered correspondence being accepted. Furthermore, 
as agreed with the British postal authorities, it will be possible in 
certain conditions for Polish military camps in Great Britain to avail 
themselves of the Polish postal service. The procedure will be that 
on certain days letters from the camps, after passing the Censor, will 
be sent to Polish vessels going to sea, where Polish stamps will be 
affixed and properly cancelled. You will see, therefore, that Polish 
stamps will be issued precisely for the purpose of franking letters 
and so I think they are sure to be of interest to collectors—Yours 
faithfully, T. JANTA-POLCZYNSKI, Secretary. 

Polish Ministry of Finance, Stratton House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


PUZZLED WORKERS 


Sir,—I was relieved to see the letter from “A Factory Hand” in 
The Spectator of September 19th, as I have heard the same story 
from several sources and was afraid that there must be some con- 
spiracy of silence in the Press as no mention of it appeared. 

A chauffeur of my acquaintance, a highly skilled mechanic, has been 
working for some months on aeroplane repairs, and until a few weeks 
ago complained bitterly whenever he came on leave at the lack of work 
and said that he did less in a week there than he had been accustomed 
to do in one morning till then. . Shipyard workers tell the same tale. 


One man, working in a shipyard not far from here, told me that they 
had been 16 months in completing a ship of 5,000 tons, whereas be- 
fore the war they would have built one of 20,000 tons in the same 
time; he said that an identical ship of 5,000 tons was built lately in 
another shipyard in 15 weeks 


The men worked nominally 62, though 
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really 57, hours, and on nighi-shifts had to pay the night watchman 
to wake them up in the morning because they had nothing to do. 
From two other shipyards I have heard the same tale of long hours, 
high pay and lack of work; one man was told to work six hours over- 
time and spent them reading, as he was given nothing to do. The 
decent men are seething with discontent. They blame two things: 
the complete inefficiency and lack of experience in the management 
and the system by which the management is paid a percentage on 
the men’s wages so that slow working and overtime is to their 
advantage. 

Possibly things have improved in the shipyards, as they have 
done at the aeroplane-repai: place where the chauffeur I have men- 
tioned works, since the Parliamentary debate; my information was 
earlier. But your ietter from “ A Factory Hand” does not suggest this. 
Are the men responsible for this state ot things members of the Fifth 
Column or merely its unconscious allies because of their selfishness or 
inefficiency?—Yours, &c., R. URSULA SOMERVELL. 

Broom Close, Kendal. 


CLOTHES-RATIONS 


S1r,—As the winter of my discontent has not yet been made glorious 
summer by the sun of York, or any other sun, I should like to beg 
the hospitality of your columns for the further instalment of my 
dissatisfaction with certain aspects of the Government’s attempt to 
deal with a difficult situation created by the war. 

It seems probable that, in order to secure the even distribution of 
food, the rationing of our food was necessary, but I do not feel at 
all confident that rationing of clothes is necessary or is in the national 
interest. No doubt it causes the Government additional expenses 
in procuring expert advice on rationing of clothes. In addition to 
that, the Government will lose very largely in income-tax on the 
incomes of the smaller tailoring shops, and both income-tax and sur- 
tax collectable from the multiple tailors’ shops, such as “ The Tailor 
of Taste” and “The Fifty Shilling Tailor.” In any case, it seems 
clear to me that rationing should not be established without a full 
enquiry to see whether the nation loses or gains by it. This would 
involve the making of a profit and loss account, which no doubt the 
Treasury could undertake without any additional expense. I am 
not at all sure that the difficulties of distribution might not be met 
by the fixing of prices and the subsidising of the small tailoring 
establishments throughout the country, nor am I satisfied that this 
course would cost the Government more than they lose by rationing. 

Thanking you for the hospitality of your columns, which I find 
from week to week are open to a variety of views, whether you agree 
with them or not, I am, your obedient servant, FAIRFIELD. 

Fairfield House, Caldy, Cheshire. 


A SOLUTION FOR INDIA? 


Str,—Mr. Griffin forgets that in 1935 we gave India provincial 
autonomy. In 1937, Congress obtained majorities in seven provinces 
out of the eleven, but they were bare majorities. In the Bombay 
elections, the number of votes cast for Congress was 1,483,189 out 
of a total of 2,536,698. All over India, Congress only won 715 seats 
out of 1,585. Any chance of practising democratic government in 
these provinces was squashed by the ukase of the Congress High 
Command two years later, which robbed 200 million voters of their 
rights. Thereupon Dr. Satyapal, President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, resigned. He told the Press, “Mr. Gandhi's 
dictatorial edicts give me no alternative. . . .Congress has converted 
itself into a rigid dictatorship.” The Liberal leaders in their mani- 
festo stated that “Congress believes in annihilating all parties and 
making Congress the only party in the land, as is the case in the 
Fascist and Nazi régimes—a result which would be a death-blow to 
democracy. If Congress really believed in democracy, it would not 
slight other parties or insist upon their dissolution.” 

As long ago as 1919, no less an authority than Mr. Srinivasa Sastri 
strongly opposed setting up parliaments on the English model, as un- 
suited to India, and begged Lord Chelmsford to drop the idea. Our 
best prospect of finding a solution is to get together a small com- 
mittee of representative men of the various great religious and national 
groups, and let them hammer out a workable scheme which will 
satisfy moderate people of all classes. Nearly everyone is tired of 
the rival pretensions of the Congress and the Moslem League, and 
would welcome any reasonable suggestions put forward.—Yours, &c., 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 


THE SAMPLING METHOD 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Silvey’s letter in your issue of September 26th, 
I should like to state that I was not misled by Mr. Rowntree’s own 
figures, but by those of “Janus.” I made it clear in my original 
letter that I had not then read Poverty and Progress. Had I had 
that opportunity my argument would have been the same as Mr. 
Silvey’s. As I was largely the pioneer of the sampling method in 
this country, I am grateful to Mr. Silvey for defending so convinc- 
ingly this method of securing information.—Yours faithfully, 
° H. G. LYALL. 
The Hazels, Mount Pleasant Lane, 
Bricket Wood, via Watford, Herts. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Summer’s Lease 


The meadows are very green and where the flax was laid out ; 
spring broad lines of lighter green have sprung up and are now m 
lines of flower. On the hedges the holly-berries are bright yellow. ; 
thick clusters, and then after some days of sun turn a warm flushed 
orange. Honeysuckle is now paler than the light bushy straw that 
is caught up on tall twigs and branches, wherever wagons have 
passed, and is much the coiour of stray plumes of meadowsweet ; 
the dykes. The hop-fields are empty. When rain comes it is < 
and straight and the oaks are black in the dark air, but the lemon 
brightness of fallen willow-leaves on the light green grass is more 
vivid than it was on days of sun. The first sound of robin song over 
the soft fall of windless rain is very sharp and pure, but the swallows 
have not gone and it is only in the early morning and again in the 
evening, when the pheasants are croaking down to rest in the woods 
where the first small olive sweet chestnuts are beginning to fall, that 
it seems like the end of summer. 


Country Education 


A well-known writer has been saying that country education should 
be designed to fit the country child for a country life. This seems 
to be such a general idea among certain rural reformers that it may 
sound heresy to call it monsense. If we are to have a Separate 
standard and curriculum of rural education, designed to Ptoduce 
nothing but country citizens, then it is not unfair to argue that we 
should have a correspondingiy separate form of urban education, de. 
signed to produce nothing but town citizens. Mr Ritchie Calder 
must have horrified many rural die-hards recently when he spoke 
of the necessity of bringing the town and the country nearer tp. 
gether; yet the idea has in it the very gumption that rural reform 
needs. To offer country children a form of education designed solely 
to fit them for country life 1s equivalent te saying to a town child 
“ Fields and farming are not your business. You are being educated 
to a life of machines.” For clearly a country boy may show great 
gifts as a chemist, an engineer or a printer, just as a town boy may 
show a great desire to become a farmer, a stock-breeder or a fruit. 
grower. Mr. Ritchie Calder’s idea of bringing the town and the 
country into closer collaboration, especially in education, is therefore 
sound. For town and country, in England perhaps more than any- 
where, are essentially complementary forces in the national life, and 
in any post-war regeneration of rural life there must be an end of the 
idea that they are perpetually trying to take something away from each 
other. 


Country Clergy ’ 


The Church is often accused of taking little more than a mild 
abstract interest in the education and general affairs of the country- 
side; but does the countryside take any more interest in the affairs of 
the Church? The more I live in the country the more I feel sorry 
for country clergymen. They have often been painted viciously and 
it is often said that there are too many of them. (There are at least 
350 of them in the Diocese of Canterbury alone, accounting for only 
half of Kent.) But the apathy, vindictiveness, bickering and bigotry 
that most of them face reaches, I imagine, a fairly high general level, 
A canon in a neighbouring village preaches to a congregation that is 
often not more than five; another parson, at harvest festival, looks 
round in vain for a single member of the four farming households 
in his parish; another endures life in the ugliest of rectories, where 
the enormous cavernous rooms never get warm and where you could 
put a bus in the entrance hall and where four servants would just 
ensure moderate comfort—small wonder he longs for a cosy semi- 
detached in a town. But there is something more _heart-breaking 
than damp rooms in cavernous, ugly rectories; and when I hear him 
say “Ironical, isn’t it, that my only friends in the village are among 
the unbelievers? ” I can guess what it is. 


In the Garden 


It is always rather puzzling that pears are not more grown in Eng- 
land. In France there has always been a much finer appreciation of 
their aristocratic virtues. There are few rites in gastronomy that sur 
pass the pear-eating ritual: the careful, delicate peeling, the scoop of 
the core, the buttery slice, the juice running down the chin. Or 
should they be eaten in solitary somnolence, as very old country folk 
used to eat them—scooped out, slowly and sleepily, with a bone spoon? 
Most failures in growing pears could probably be traced to wrong 
planting. Nearly all pears are self-sterile, and to plant Doyenne du 
Comice in solitary confinement is simply to ask for barren yeafs. 
Pears do very well as cordons, and I have consequently asked East 
Malling Research Station if they could give a list of the best dozen 
compatible varieties for planting as cordons and for use as desseft, 
Their list is: Laxton’s Superb (August), Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 
Triomphe de Vienne and Buerré Superfin (September); Thompsons, 
Buerré Hardy, Conference and Louise Bonne of Jersey (October); 
Doyenne du Comice (November); Glou Morceau and Winter Nelis 
(December); Josephine de Malines (January onwards), To this I 
should only add Marie Louise—glorious in flavour, and perhaps even 
more glorious in fragrance, with its scent of an old perpetual rose. 

H. E. Bates. 
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300KS OF THE DAY 


a 
The War From Berlin 


perlin Diary. By William L. Shirer. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 





Arew weeks ago a New York friend wrote to me that all America 

was reading Shirer's Berlin Diary. It is a very safe prediction that 

within a month all Britain will be reading it. The shackneyed 
jecription, “the best book yet written on the war,” must be 
reserved for reviewers who have read every book written on the 

war, I have not (and doubt whether anyone else has), but I 
shall be surprised if Berlin Diary does not outdo every other 
gar-book in popularity. Mr. Shirer was for six years in a unique 
grategic position. In August, 1934, he left his work as an 
american correspondent in Paris to become an American corre- 
wondent in Berlin, and two years later forsook journalism for 
poadcasting, with a commission to cover the continent of Europe 
or the Columbia Broadcasting System. That meant six months 
with Vienna as headquarters, followed by permanent settlement 
a Berlin, with perpetual excursions to whatever point in Europe 
might be showing the highest temperature at the moment. It 
sted till December, 1940. By that time censorship had made 
the broadcaster’s lot intolerable, and Mr. Shirer, who began his 
dary in the first month of 1934 by recording the close of a 
gbbatical year spent in a Spanish fishing-village, ends it in the 
gst month of 1940 on board a liner bound from Lisbon to New 
York. 

Mr. Shirer’s diary was frankly written for publication, for he 
realised that he was going to be seeing things in Europe that 
would merit permanent record. It may have lost something 
through that, but it has gained more, for it meant that the writer 
was recording the incidents and impressions which would most 
interest other people besides himself. To some extent, of course, 
he has the reader at his mercy. Nothing could be easier than to 
doctor the record before publication in the light of events, omitting 
predictions that were falsified and inserting sagacious judgements 
after the event. But all the trend of the volume belies such a 
theory. Mr. Shirer reveals himself in these crowded pages as a 
stable, objective, discerning and entirely honest recorder of events. 
He never obtrudes his own personality. He says little about his 
private affairs, though the rare and restrained references to Tess, 
and the home in the safety of Geneva which he could only visit 
occasionally and briefly, will make most readers wish they could 
meet Tess. He is, in short, an admirable diarist. 

Here, then, is a striking picture of the war from the German 
side by a detached, acute and well-informed observer whose 
general attitude is indicated by the conviction expressed in his 
preface that “the primary cause of the Continent’s upheaval was 
one country, Germany, and one man, Adolf Hitler.” A third of the 
book is devoted to the period January, 1934, to August, 1939, the 
remainder, in much greater detail, to the war-period down to 
December, 1940. Mr. Shirer watched the approach of tragedy 
from Paris, from Vienna and from Berlin. On one thing he lays 
repeated and consistent emphasis—that the German people never 
wanted war. “They are dead set against war,” he writes at the 
time of the Munich crisis in 1938. “Everybody against war” 
even on August 31st, 1939; “ the people in the streets apathetic ” on 
September 1st, and no one buying the special editions of the 
papers. Even in June, 1940, after the defeat of France, “no real 
elation over the victory discernible in the people here.” But 
there is another side to this. Mr. Shirer affirms that the whole 
people is solid behind Hitler, and always has been, and there is 
an instructive entry from Paris in October, 1938 (after Munich), 

recording the universal feeling among Frenchmen that they had 
fought in one war and didn’t want another. “ That would be okay,” 
observes Mr. Shirer, “ if the Germans, who also fought in one 
war, felt the same way, but they don’t.” 

Rich in interest as Mr. Shirer’s daily observations and personal 
touches are, it is his comments on the broad issues of the war- 
strategy as seen from the German side that give his diary its 
chief importance. He is convinced that Hitler could have been 
settled for ever if France and Britain had moved when conscrip- 
tion was introduced in 1935 or the Rhineland militarised in 1936. 
He is frank in his criticism of other Allied failures—for example, 
at Trondheim—as he is fully justified in being. On that “one’s 
worst suspicions seem to be confirmed—namely, that the British 
never went into the fight for Trondheim (read Norway) seriously.” 
On the R.A.F.’s raids he is illuminating, but it must be remem- 
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bered that he is writing of a period when they were necessarily 
on a far smaller scale than today. The one cry is that the 
R.A.F. comes far too seldom. Actual destruction, declares Mr. 
Shirer matters little. If only half-a-dozen machines come to 
Berlin every night to drive Berliners to their cellars that will be 
enough to undermine morale. But it is essential that (subject to 
weather conditions) they come every night. “When they came 
over nearly every night the morale of this nerve-centre which 
keeps Germany together slumped noticeablv. The Germans, I 
am convinced, cannot take the kind of pounding which the Lwuft- 
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waffe is meting out to the British in London.” This last judge- 
ment on an often-argued question is important. 

It is impossible even to enumerate the topics on which Mr. 
Shirer sheds just the light that readers outside Germany want. 
His remarks on personalities—e.g., Mr. Winant, whom he met 
in Geneva in September, 1940, “I think he would make a 
good president to succeed Roosevelt in 1944 if the latter gets his 
third term,” or von Fritsch, whom he overheard at a military 
review in March, 1935, muttering contempt of the Nazis and 
their whole system under his breath—are enough to commend 
the book in themselves. So are the pictures of pre-war Vienna 
or occupied Paris or of the actual campaign in Flanders or of the 
armistice-scene at Compiégne. And there are one or two striking 
disclosures, notably regarding the wholesale slaughter of mental 
deficients and of the unexplained arrival in Berlin in September, 
1940 (when there was no serious fighting anywhere), of Red 
Cross trains of phenomena! length loaded with wounded The 
patients were all, it seems, suffering from burns, which Mr. Shirer 
took as confirmation of the reports that the British Navy had 
surprised a German invasion-rehearsal and had set the sea on 
fire with petrol. 

I have never met Mr. Shirer, but a man cannot publish a diary 
kept regularly over a period of six years and not reveal himself. 
The revelation here is unreservedly attractive. As you read, your 
confidence in Mr. Shirer’s eye for the essential, soundness of 
judgement, and fairness even to characters he dislikes most 
increases. The result of those qualities is a book of engrossing 
interest and solid value which will inevitably be in abnormal 
demand. WILSON Harris. 


Uniting the Churches 


Action. By Hugh Martin. 
6s.) 


Christian Reunion: A Plea for 
(Student Christian Movement Press. 


Mr. MartTIN’s thorough and fair-minded survey both of the 
progress which the reunion-movement has made in recent years 
and of the difficulties, theological and practical, which still hinder 
it, deserves most careful and sympathetic consideration from all 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen. The book -s_ admirably 
arranged, clearly written, and easy to read for theologian and 
layman alike, and its record of facts will be an illumination to 
those who have not kept themselves informed of what has already 
been attempted and accomplished in various quarters of the 
globe during recent years. 

Two main facts, which need emphasis none the less because 
they are already familiar to experts in the subject, emerge from 
Mr. Martin's study. The first is that, so far as the theological 
and ecclesiastical leaders of the Churches are concerned, the 
main difficulty now lies in the sphere of Order rather than in 
that of Faith. In saying this we must not forget that the relation 
of Order to Faith is still one of the main points of difference. 
But the fundamental agreement which Anglican and Free Church 
theologians find it possible to reach on the subject of Creeds and 
Confessions is striking and full of hope—none the less so because 
it has no doubt been facilitated to some extent by the decay of 
merely humanistic liberalism under the pressure of recent events. 
The second fact is that the theological and ecclesiastical leaders 
are on the whole far in advance of the main body of church- 
people in the parishes and congregations. Without some narrow- 
ing of this gap decisive progress seems to be well-nigh impossible. 
It is from his moving appeal to the whole mass of Christian 
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people that Mr. Martin’s book derives its special importance. 
It is a plea for action (action “from below” as well as “from 
above”) which one can only hope will meet with the response 
which it deserves. 

From a strictly theological point of view Mr. Martin’s argument 
is less satisfactory. He is eager to base reunion on comprehen- 
sion, and he realises that the main difficulty is to comprehend in 
one body two radically different doctrines of the Church’s nature, 
the “catholic” and the “evangelical.” He pleads that, since 
these two doctrines are already held within the Church of 
England, there can be no impossibility in comprehending both 
in a much wider union. The argument is not only specious but, 
so far as it goes, weighty. But Mr. Martin does not sufficiently 
perceive that the comprehension of the two doctrines in the 
Church of England is made possible by the understanding that 
the Church shall officially commit itself to neither ; whereas the 
action. which Mr. Martin thinks necessary for the union between 
the Free Churches and the Church of England would definitely 
commit the latter, as well as the reunited Church, to the evan- 
gelical doctrine, snd therefore destroy the basis of the com- 
prehension which he desires to extend. When he deals with the 
relations of Church and State Mr. Martin has the firmest possible 
grasp of theological principles, and rightly, as well as charitably, 
castigates the pragmatism of Anglicans. This fact makes it the 
more disappointing that he should show so little appreciation of 
what Anglo-Catholicism essentially stands for in its doctrine of 
the Church. But no doubt much of the blame must rest with 
Anglo-Catholics themselves, too many of whom allow their 
practice to be limited by a rigid Tractarianism which they 
cannot defend in theory. 

On the theological side what is chiefly wanted is some restate- 
ment by Anglo-Catholics of their own theory of the Church and 
of its unity, such as would enable Free Churchmen to see a 
genuine value in their attachment to the Apostolical Succession. 
In Mr. Martin’s plan for a reunited Church, it would seem that 
episcopacy is only to be admitted on condition that its essential 
value and importance are, by implication, denied by all. But 
meanwhile the greater need, as Mr. Martin clearly sees, is to 
rouse the main body of Church-members to realise the urgency 
of the situation. Christians cannot afford to wait till the sheer 
pressure of common adversity drives them together. But Mr. 
Martin certainly succeeds in showing also how great is the oppor- 
tunity now open to them, if they will have faith to press forward 
in the spirit of that unity which is already theirs. 

OLIVER C. QUICK. 
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Wills and Trusts 
in Peace and War 


Desirable as it is in normal times to consider 
appointing the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee 
Company as your executor or as trustee of an estate 
or fund in which you are interested, prevailing 
conditions render such a step even more advisable 
now. 

A complete and efficient service is afforded by the 
Company which with the aid of a specially trained 
and expert staff, acting in close collaboration with 
the organization of the Midland Bank, has gained an 
invaluable experience. This experience and the 
many important advantages attaching to the appoint- 
ment of the Company to act for you are at your 
disposal for a moderate fee. 


The benefits thus to be derived are too numerous 
to be mentioned here in detail. ‘They will, however, 
gladly be explained by any Midland Bank branch 
manager in his capacity as a representative of the 
Executor and Trustee Company. Whatever you tell 
him will be treated in the strictest confidence. 

If at first you are unable to call upon the manager | 
of the branch most convenient for you, ask him to | 
send you a copy of “ The Service of the Midland Bank - | 
Executor and Trustee Company” and other informa- 
tive literature. These may also be obtained from the | 
Head Office in Poultry, London, E.C, 2. 


MIDLAND BANK | 


Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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Adhesive and Non- Adhesive 


A History of British Postage Stamps. By T. T 
worth. 10s. 6d.) 2 odd. Duck. 


As practically all English-speaking philatelists take an interest j 
the stamps of Great Britain, this book will appeal to a Consides 
able section of the stamp-collecting public. “i 

Mr. Todd divides his book into seven parts, six of which 
excellent. The seventh, which is the first in the book is, 
fortunately, ill-conceived and repiete with inaccuracies : the onl 
thing in its favour is its brevity. This part refers to the pues 
beginning in 1661, when the first postmark was struck upon a 
letter, and closing during the fourth decade of the nineteenth 
century when the efforts of the postal reformers, lea by Rowland 
Hill, were crowned with success and the system of Universal 
Postage, by which charges were based entirely on the weight of 
a letter irrespective of the distance to be carried, was introduced 
This was followed by the issue of adhesive postage stamps, firs, 
used on the 6th of May, 1840, and from this date Mr. Todd 
becomes very interesting. ¥ 

As those who concern themselves with matters relating to 
the pre-adhesive era are still in a minority, though the numbers 
of those who regard philately in its true aspect, as an illustrated 
chapter in the history of the Post Office, are steadily bei 
augmented, there will not be many that will find fault with the 
first part of Mr. Todd’s book. It is a great pity, however, that it 
was ever included, as it adds nothing to the value of the work as 
a whole and may possibly mislead the uninitiated. 

On the subject of the issues of adhesive stamps Mr. Todd js 
on familiar ground, and he tells us the story of their preparation 
and issue in a competent manner. Naturally enough, he has 
borrowed largely from earlier works on British stamps, for, in 
spite of the “blurb” on the dust cover that this book is “the 
first complete history of the postage stamps of Great Britain to 
be published,” there have been very many books printed on the 
subject, though the majority of these had somewhat limited 
circulations and all but one are out of print. 

One.of the most valuable features of Mr. Todd’s book is the 
presence of numbers of well-chosen extracts from correspondence 
and official notices relating to the preparation, manufacture and 
issue of the various stamps emanating from the British Post Office, 
But it is on the subject of stamp designs that Mr. Todd reaches 
his zenith. This one feels is his subject, the branch of philately 
which is his own particular joy. The plates, of which there are 
forty, are all grouped together at the end of the book, but they 
are sufficiently out of the ordinary to make them of value in any 
setting, and we are not surprised to find that over half of these 
are reproductions of essays and other matters relating to stamp 
design. Special mention must be made of the plates showing 
sketches submitted as suggestions for the stamps issued in 
connexion with the British Empire Exhibition in 1924, similar 
essays for regular stamps submitted at the beginning of the 
present reign, and a design, not adopted, for a stamp to com- 
memorate the centenary of the adhesive postage stamp. 

All in all this is a book which collectors of British stamps will 
find both interesting and instructive, and Mr. Todd is to be con- 
gratulated on his painstaking compilation. 

PATRICK HAMILTON. 


Towards a Federal Germany 
By F. W. Foerster. (Allen and 





Europe and the German Question. 
Unwin. 16s.) 


Tuts book seems to be (though we are nowhere told s0), 4 
revised English version of Europa und die deutsche Frage which 
Professor Foerster, a distinguished educationist and libenl 
political philosopher, published in exile in 1937, in an attempt 0 
show his fellow-countrymen the errors of their ways. As thes 
errors went back to at least 1866, and involved a complete break 
with the idea of German unity, it is doubtful whether more tha 
a small minority, even including those opposed to Nation 
Socialism, would then have been willing to acknowledge them 
It is probable that, in the face of the present conflict, from which 
it is impossible to dissociate the unification of Germany under 
Prussian control, many more people, Germans and non-Germams, 
would be ready to re-examine the Professor’s thesis. He can # 
least claim a longer consistency than most of his fellow-exiles, 
for he was brought up by his father, pupil of Humboldt, © 
detest the work of Bismarck, and in 1895 he was imprisoned for 
attacking the Emperor's glorification of 1870. He was opposed 
to Germany’s aggression in 1914, and, after being consulted 
the Emperor Karl about the possibility of federation for his 
falling Empire, he settled down to await and warn the Westem 
Powers against the inevitable new war, implicit in the collapse # 
that Empire and the consequent increase in the power 
Prussianised Germany. 

It might have been so different. Professor Foerster contend 
that Germany was never a nation like other nations ; all he 
great historical past shows that she was an Empire, destined © 
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The Monthly Book 


The distinguished Selection 
Committee of the Book Society (see 
right) read advance proofs of the 
best books from all publishers 
before making their monthly 
“choice.” It may be an arresting 
novel, biography or book of travel 
—by an unknown or by a celebrity. 
It will be an entirely new book, 
well produced, that is well worth 
trying. It will not be a cheapened 
reprint of some earlier work. 


Exchanges Made Easy 


You receive the Committee’s 
current book on trial, as soon as 
it is published. You read it in 
the quiet of your home, and 
decide within ten days whether to 
keep it or exchange it for any 
other of your own preference. 

If you decide to exchange the 
book you receive from the Society, 
you simply fill in its exchange-form 
and return the book in its self- 
locking carton, with addressed label. 


Modern First Editions 


You assemble, without bother, a 
modern library of admirable first- 
editions, in the choice of which 
you have exercised your own taste, 
aided by that of eminent critics. 

It is a pleasure that ranks with 
pre-war first nights of good plays— 
save that if you don’t like the enter- 
tainment, you can enjoy another 
without extra charge. And often 
you share in the discovery of books 
that, later, achieve world fame. 


THE 








the press. 


The Free Magazine 


With the monthly book comes 
The Book Society News, a pocket- 
size magazine containing notes on 
scores of recent books, signed 
reviews by the Committee of a 
dozen recommended new works 
and lively quotations from many 
others. With this expert guide 
you can, if desired, select an 
alternative book, though exchanges 
need not be confined to books 
mentioned in the magazine. 


What it Costs 


«You pay merely the ordinary 
published price of the new book 
you decide to keep : even the post- 
age is free on memberships lasting 
five months or longer. There is no 
charge for the rest of the service, 
including the monthly magazine. 
The fact of a Book Society “choice,” 
moreover, often enables the pub- 
lisher to reduce its price. The usual 
price of the selected new book is 
8/- or 8/6; it will not exceed 10/6. 


More Privileges 

Further free advantages include a 
reading room when visiting London; 
5°% p.a. on depositors’ monthly balances ; 
and any free book worth 15/- for each 
new member you introduce. 


POSTSCRIPT: The wartime problem of 
finding the best new books is more acute 
under “black-out” conditions, particularly 
for those living far from large cities. If 
this is your problem, let the Book Society 
bring books (and news of books) to your 
door, without any trouble on your part. 


of current literature. 
any book chosen by the Society’s Committee, you may change it 
for any other of your own preference. 
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vent of the Mouth 


. . . THE POSTGIRL delivered this morning a new book, fresh from 
It came out of the blue, neither title, author nor 
contents being suspected till the carton was opened. 


. .. IN THIS MANNER, Once every month, an outstanding new book 
is submitted to readers on the morning of its publication. 
ably is the Book Society’s service conducted for its thousands 
of participants, that the book’s arrival is a pleasantly anticipated 
event—a highlight of the reading month. 


Yet so 


EVEN IF YOU PREFER to select all your books for yourself, 
there are many practical advantages in the service, which appeals 
to keen book-buyers who like to keep pace with the vast volume 


For instance, if you don’t like well enough 


Selection 
Committee: 





GEORGE 
GORDON 


Vice-Chancellor 
Oxford University 





EDMUND 
BLUNDEN 





? 


SYLVIA 
LYND 





c. DAY 
Lewis 





}- B. 
PRIESTLEY 


One NEW Book Each Month trom 


THE BOOK SOGHEN) 





SOME FAMOUS SELECTIONS 
The following books were chosen before pub- 

lication: members received first edition copies on 

free approval. 

THE BLInD MaAN’s House 

CAPTAIN HoRNBLOWER, R.N. 

For WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 

HATTER’s CASTLE 

HIGH WIND IN JAMAICA 

How GREEN WAS My VALLEY 

KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER 

NorTH-WEsT PASSAGE 

NEWS FROM TARTARY 


SPECIAL TRIAL/ OFFER 


Any reader of THE SPECTATOR may test the 
Book Society’s unique service for ONE 
MONTH by signing and posting the trial 
enrolment form below. The current book 
(THE SUN IS MY UNDOING) will come by 
return, with a free copy o° THE BOOK 
SOCIETY NEWS. You may exchange the 
book for any other that you prefer; and 
if you wish you may resign forthwith. 
Why not enrol now? 


THE BOOK SOCIETY LTD., 13 GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.I 


Tue Rams CAME 
REBECCA 

ENGLISH SAGA 

I, CLAUDTUS 
SouTH LATITUDE 
SouTH RIDING 
TESTAMENT 

THE THIRTIES 
THE VOYAGE 








| To THE BOOK SOCIETY, Ltd., 
13 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 
| Please enrol] me as a member. I am toreceive 
your selected book each month (with The Book 
'! Society News), which I may exchange within ten 
| days for any other book I prefer. I can resign 
; when I like. 
| (A) I will pay monthly (quarterly) the ordinary 
price of the book I keep 


enclose os : = 3 as deposit for o 

| monthly books approximately. You will 

| credit me with 5% p.a. interest on my 
monthly balances. 

Special Terms for Overseas not U.S.A.) : £4:7:6 

| for 12monthly selected books, £2: 5 for 6,approx. 

j OR 

| (C) Please send me your prospectus and speci- 
men of The Book Society News. 

l * Please cross out the sections that do not apply. 
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| LETTERS, 
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promote the supra-national organisation of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe. She was diverted from this by Bismarck and 
the Pan-German movement in Austria, from which—as against 
the original desire of the Slavs of the Dual Monarchy—came 
dissolution by the powerful solvent of self-determination. Hitler 
was able to use this to promote the acquiescence of the West in 
the conquest of Austria and the detachment of the Sudetenland 
from Czechoslovakia, two steps which brought him far along the 
road to the German domination of Europe. When it is clear that 
this cannot last and a military and mogal collapse of Germany 
occurs, then, the writer holds; the opportunity for a federal 
solution will come again. The Slav nations, assured that Germany 
will return to her historic mission, will co-operate, and Poland 
will form the link between the West and a Russia in which that 
nation’s innate religious sense (far greater than Germany’s) will 
once more function normally. The nucleus of a more effective 
League of Nations will then have been created. 


There are two majn criticisms to be made. The Professor’s 
historical diagnosis gives too little weight to the tremendous 
passion for national unity, on a broad Germanic linguistic basis, 
which the French Revolution awoke in Germany ; even had 
someone other than Bismarck arisen, it is doubtful whether he 
could have diverted Germany from the prevailing trend of the 
nineteenth century. Bismarck, too, whatever his admitted bane- 
ful influence, was wise enough to see that Austria’s divergent 
national and dynastic interests made unification impossible under 
her leadership. The writer criticises the Austrian Germans, but 
does not admit that he is to that extent excusing Bismarck. As 
for the future, it is an attractive solution that he so eloquently 
proposes, and undowbtedly some such development is essential 
if economic chaos is not to engulf the whole Continent. But, as 
the Professor realises, the process must be natural, an historical 
growth ; it will also be essential to provide that this new federa- 
tion of Germany and the Danubian region shall not be used to 
establish Germany in an exclusive, privileged position. This, in 
its turn, presupposes a change of heart, a return to religion, for 
the Professor, after many years as an undogmatic Comtist, has 
come to recognise the indispensability of Christian theology. 
“Christ died also for States,” he quotes from Adam Miiller, the 
early nineteenth-century Prussian political theorist, and his con- 
cluding chapter is a fervent plea for the re-spiritualisation of 
the individual and consequently of Western society. It is a 
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fitting close to a book whose passionate sincerity is never f 
moment in doubt, whatever we may think of the justice of a 
of the writer’s historical judgements and the Practicability of his 
suggestions for the future. The translation is very readable 
deserves careful study by all who wish to ponder on the peg 
struction of Europe which must follow victory. 

JoHN STAPLETON, 


Six Crimes 


Maigret and M. Labbé. By Georges Simenon. 
The Case of the Abominable Snowman. 
(Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
The Deadly Sunshade. 
7s. 6d.) 
Who Killed Netta Maul? By Frank Arthur. 
The Case of the Constant Suicides. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
Death in Botanist’s Bay. 
Stoughton. 8s. 3d.) 
THE new Simenon is made up of a very good Maigret story 
yoked to an extremely bad story about a retired master criminal 
whose patent absurdity drags the affair into the Sexton Blake 
class. Maigret’s little problem is set in one of those misty 
northern ports of which his creator is so fond and his technique 
of solution by attrition is the same as ever ; he has also apparently 
regained his official status and the retirement of Maigret Sits |; 
Out has lapsed without leaving a trace behind. Attractive as the 
people and the scenery are, however, the story ends with a group 
of resounding improbabilities unusual in Simenon and of 
somewhat disturbing character. Maigret has in the past suffered 
from considerable doubt about the laws he has had to enforce, 
but he has not hitherto kicked them about for sentimental reasons, 
Any reader of Death of a Harbour Master who has had any 
little difficulty in France and has come into contact with the law 
and the police will find the conclusion of the book an affair of 
farce. The murderer has committed suicide and to clear his 
good name Maigret delivers himself of the following remark: 
“TI wonder now .. .? We might say that the crime was the 
work of some foreign sailor with a grudge against the Captain, 
And that he’s gone back to his own country. I'll think it over,” 


It is unlike Maigret to suggest putting up such fluff for the 
Juge d’Instruction to blow upon, and it is very unlike a member 
of the Stireté to use the phrase “Good Fellows All” when 
referring to a crowd of extremely obstructive witnesses whose 
reticence has been responsible for a very great deal of trouble. 
Maigret is becoming a cosy sentimental figure. 

It is surprising that the famous Himalayan legend has not 
inspired a detective story before: The Case of the Abominable 
Snowman is a superb title, Mr. Nicholas Blake’s story lives up 
to it, and it has inspired the Crime Club to produce a wrapper 
which is a delightful change from their customary horrors. One 
may perhaps cavil at a character who combs a silky beard in 
moments of stress, he smacks of the mysterious Chinaman of a 
bygone era, but the other people in the story speak in authentic 
language and are not sufficiently convincing to carry him. The 
puzzle doesn’t amount to much, but speed, wit and convincing 
descriptive writing make this an unimportant detail. The action 
lies in a large and draughty country house during the cold weather 
of early 1940, and the reader will shiver in sympathy with the 
characters. 

Asey Mayo is not everybody’s cup of tea, and Cape Cod 
quaintness saturates The Deadly Sunshade ; either you like it 
or you don’t. If you like it, well and good ; the story is fast, 
you have a fair chance of making the right guess, and some of 
the jokes are quite good. The extremely ugly cover can luckily 
be removed without difficulty. 

Who Killed Netta Maul? is one of the remorseless type d 
pure puzzle detective stories recalling the golden period of tide- 
tables, railway time-tables and extracts from the Encyclopaedia 
As a breath from the past it has considerable nostalgic charm, 
akin to that one feels on being taken to the station in a hors 
cab ; and in these minute-by-minute examinations of the various 
suspects’ movements the addict of the "twenties will recaptumt 
the thrills of the early stages of his intoxication. Ah, thos 
happy days before chapters had to be introduced by quotations 
from Dryden, Donne, Southey, and before detectives swap 
remarks with their quarry about the essays of Vernon Lee and 
the style of Henry James . . . ah well, the quotation Who Killed 
Netta Maul? is taken from Swinburne’s Dolores and is us 
in a manner which would have appealed to a diabolist of th 
‘nineties as very wicked indeed. The puzzle is good, th 
reader is given a fair chance to break it ; but there seems to & 
no justification for the trick ending—the hardened detective-story 
reader could easily make a true bill against the murderer and 
there seems no reason for not doing so. The Case of the Constant 
Suicides is a straight puzzle-story laced with knockabout farce; 
the puzzle is absolutely incredible, as is the insurance on W 
the problem turns, but the reader has a chance to make tt 


(Routledge, gs 
By Nicholas Blake 
By Phoebe Attwood Taylor. (Crime Club 


(Gollancz. 8s.) 
By John Dickson Carr, 


By Elizabeth Ferrars. (Hodder ang 
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THE PROPAGANDA WE NEED 


“] hope that this great story of continuous valour 
and sacrifice will have the widest possible circulation.” 
—LORD CROFT, C.M.G., Under-Secretary of State 
for War, of 


“SO FEW” 


DAVID MASTERS'’S brilliant account of 
the immortal record of the Royal Air Force, 
with names and individual stories. 

This book was over-subscribed before publica- 
tion and the second large impression is now 
printing. 


Fully Illustrated 6s. net 
A RECORD PRESS FOR 
ALLANAYR 
By FRANK BAKER 9s. net 


Author of “Miss Hargreaves ” 


“Good work ... something distinctly out of the 
Ralph Straus. 
. far from commonplace.”- 


common.” 
“ Dramatic Frank Swin- 
nerton, 

“Stamped with sincerity and unmistakable truth.” 


Margery Allingham, 


“Strength, tenderness and imagination . . . a virile book 
. Mr, Baker is an artist in persuasiveness.”—Harold 
Brighouse. 


“Far and away the best novel I have read on a musical 
subject.”"—Philip Page. 
“A distinguished book ... 
sensitive awareness of contemporary life... 
unconventional.”—W estern Mail. 


an exquisite sensibility and a 
completely 


ALSO SELLING WIDELY 


THE V PLAN 


By GRAHAM SETON 


“Plenty of thrills and action.” “ Absorbing.” “ Bold 
and exciting.” “ Original and thrilling.” 


‘Belfast Telegraph. 
*Nottingham Guardian. 


MEN CRUCIFIED 


BRUNO HEILIG’S story of his imprison- 
ment in Germany. The second edition now 
available. 9s. net 
“Heilig’s story reveals heights of self-sacrifice, courage 
and steadfastness as inspiring as any in human history.” 


—Time and Tide. 


THE ROAD TO GLORY 


F. BRITTEN AUSTIN’S great historical 
novel of Napoleon’s Eastern campaign. 
(Cheap Edition) 3/6 net 
Mr. Duff Cooper says: “There is not a dull page in it.” 
Captain Liddell Hart says: “The book is superb.” 


WHO ARE THE 
AMERICANS ? 


MAJOR DWIGHT WHITNEY’S = “book 


could not be more timely. It is a brilliant sketch well 
planned and well executed.” The Times. 
2/6 net 


New Cheap Edition ready October 17th. 


9s. net 


3Scotsman 
*Birmingham Post. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode 
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HEIFETZ with KOUSSEVITZKY 


and The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Brahms Violin Concerto in D, Op.77. 9% Parts OB 5738-4! & DBS 5742 
Album No. 360. Auto. Couplings DBS 8874, DB 8875-8 
CZECH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Vaclav —— 
Symphony No. | in D, Op. 60. Dvorak. 10 Par - 
Album No. 363. Auto. Couplings DB. 8879-83 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Eugene Goosséns 
Symphony No. 2 in C Minor, Op. 17 (“ Little Russian *’). 
Tchaikovsky. 8 Parts - : }oB 5938-41 
Album No. 365. Auto. Couplings DB 8890-3 


tishiumenlal 


PRAGUE QUARTET & R. KOSDERKA (2nd Viola) 


DB 5932-6 


Quintet in E Flat, Op. 97. Dvorak. 8 Parts - DB 3415-8 
Album No. 361. Auto. Couplings DB 8870-3 
PADEREWSKI 
Polonaise in E Fiat Minor, Op. 26, No. 2. Chopin. 2 Parts DB 5897 
RACHMANINOFF 


Etude in C Major, Op. 33, No. 2. Rachmaninoff . DA 1788 
Etude in E Fiat, Op. 33, No. 7. Rachmaninoff - } 


MYRA HESS and CITY OF BIRMINGHAM ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Basil Cameron 
Variations Symphoniques fer Plane and Orchestra. Coser C 3237-8 
Franck. 4 Parts - - - ° } ™ 


MOISEIWITSCH 


Sonata in C Minor, Op. 13 (Pathetique). Beethoven. 4 Parts 


MAGGIE TEYTE 
Clair de Lune, Op. 83, No. |. Szulc ; Extase. Dupare - DOB 5937 


C 3246-7 


Fairest Isle of Ali Isles Gnestting Grom hing Arthur’ . 

Purcell - DA 1790 
Nymphs and Shepherds (from “The Libertine ") Purcell, 

arr. Cummings - - - 

JOHN McCORMACK 
Our Finest Hour. Heaton- McCormack Moore - . . 
Faith. Mainwaring-Carne - - } DA 1603 
Linden Lea. Vaughan Williams - - - . . ° 
The White Peace. Bax - - - - } DA 1791 
GWEN CATLEY 

Estrellita (Star of Love). Ponce - - ° ° *) B 9213 


Ciribiribin. Pestalozze - - - ° . ° 





LYNN FONTANNE 
THE WHITE CLIFFS OF DOVER 
Poem by Alice Duer Miller 


Musical Setting by Frenk J. Black Orchestra conducted by Arthur Lang 
Parts | to 6 - C 3240-2 Auto Couplings - - C€7553-5 





‘THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


Third Volume of SPEECHES BROADCAST BY THE PRIME 
MINISTER THE RT. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 
March 1941 to August 1941 


The Three Speeches occupy 8 records (in Album No. 364) - C 3248-55 
(Profits from these records are being paid to Charities nominated by 
The Prime Minister) 


QUENTIN REYNOLDS’ Famous Postscripts 


“Dear Mr. S$... ."" (alias Adolf Hitler). 4 Parts - - BD 947-8 
Broadcast on August 10, roet 
“Dear Doctor...’ 4 Parts . - 8D #0! 


Brenden < on June 29, “140 
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right guess. The farce is light-hearted and amusing. Death In 
Botanist’s Bay is a good puzzle but it falls to pieces at the end, 
coming to a standstill in a soft patter of anti-climaxes. Drug- 
smuggling leads to murder, and murder leads to a mess of com- 
plication from which the author can only escape by making a 
fool of the reader. JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


Fiction 
The Sun Is My Undoing. By Marguerite Steen. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


Handsome Johnnie. By Frances Lobb. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Cholly Clover. By Reginald Pound. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


The Sun Is My Undoing, by Miss Marguerite Steen, is the Book 
Society’s choice this month, is eight hundred and eighty-four 
pages long and weighs about four pounds. It is, as its pub- 
lishers announce with pleasure, longér than Gone With the Wind. 
It is, in fact, quite a terrific set-out, chockfull of hard work and 
narrative zest; its picturesqueness is solid all through—every- 
thing built, nothing painted ; and one has the conviction, which 
it would be impossible to check up on without years of research, 
that everything is historically correct, from the slang of the 
eighteenth-century slave-traders on the Gold Coast to the sprigs 
on the muslins of young ladies who go to worship at St. Mary’s 
Redcliffe. Miss Steen has spared no pains, of conscience or of 
feeling. Obviously she has put all possible honesty into her 
immense and, if you like, passionate story. It is the more deplor- 
able, therefore, to have to say that I did not care at all for this 
enormous, scrupulous book, and that I closed it still persuaded 
that passion, either of the artist or of the artist’s creatures, is 
something quite other than the conventional commotions so 
elaborately presented here. 

However, this is a fine long read for the leisured and for those 
who prefer the strong idea to the true—or who think the two 
synonymous. Immensely detailed and packed with characters, 
leading itself up with skill to huge set-pieces—cockfights, bull- 
fights, lovefights—it mainly tells the love-story of an incredible 
and uninteresting person called Matthew Flood, one of the 
“ great ship-owning Floods of Bristol,” about whose surname one 
could, given the plot of this book, make some bad puns. 
Matthew is one of those tormented, violent characters, very mar- 
vellous and very terrible, who are so frequently stated in long 
novels, and almost never proved. He has every violent adventure 
that unscrupulousness and the eighteenth century cou!d provide, 
and is so lucky as to have loves called respectively Pallas and 
Sheba. (Is it necessary to add that the one is a witty, cultivated 
beauty of Bristol, and the other a very uncultivated beauty, as 
black as your hat?) He is so unlucky, however, as to breed from 
the black beauty, and thereby hangs a great proportion of this 
ponderous tale. It will undoubtedly be read far and wide, and 
in some ways it deserves such reading, because it truly does 
appear to give much exact information of period-civilisation and 
savagery, and it is qua narrative scrupulous. But it is written 
in the clichés of sensuality and of picturesqueness, and appears 
to this reviewer to contain no true novelistic value. However, it 
is a huge entertainment, in its way. 

Handsome Johnnie is the sort of story which many people 
believe they could write perfectly, but which must only be 
written by a master. A girl narrates her schoolgirl passion for 
a weak and glorious young man, and the Machiavellian and very 
understandable manoeuvres of loving parents to kill her love 
and get the young man safely attached elsewhere. A _ good, 
eternal theme, but one more dependent than some others upon 
that delicacy and truth which only the great can command. Miss 
Lobb has not the requisite qualities for her theme, and is so un- 
fortunate in her manner at some moments that one suspects, with 
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sympathy, that she knows she has not got them, and s0 
recklessly to smartness. = 
Cholly Clover is a sort of funny-cynical book, told in the first 
person, about the domestic difficulties and general views 
theories of education and so on of an insolvent journalist with 
fair opinion of himself and of his line of wit. His jokes a 
wisecracks are not for all markets, but no one can say he js 
free with them. KATE O’Brien, 


Shorter Notices 


The Northern Garrisons : the Army at War. By Eric Linklater 
(His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 6d.) . 
Tuts little book, of 72 pages with maps, is issued for the War 
Office by the Ministry of Information. The War Office is no 
often accused of imaginative enterprise in the sphere of p 
ganda, but (if this is propaganda) it is to be congratulated on 
recognising that there is no better way of presenting the realities 
of war than to give a free hand to an imaginative writer like Mr 
Linklater to describe in his own way the life of the Army and 
scenes of its operations. Mr. Linklater is fortunate in having for 
his subject a little-known scene of war, with a romantic setting ; 
and he has made the most of it. Perhaps some of his readers 
may not before have realised how the northern Atlantic is studded 
with islands, in British hands, vital links along what was once the 
Viking Road, and now is our shipping route to North America, 
From Greenland it is not far to Iceland, and from the western. 
most point of Iceland less than 300 miles to the Faroes, whence 
the Shetlands and the Orkneys are distant some 200 to 250 miles, 
and from Lerwick in the Shetlands to Bergen in Norway is no 
more than 180 miles. In all these islands, which play a key 
part in our defence of the Atlantic route, are British garrisons— 
Scotsmen, Yorkshiremen, Cockneys, hardening themselves in 
desolate places, making friends with the no longer unwelcoming 
natives, and learning the unspectacular but necessary virtue of 
infinite patience—“ patience on a gun-platform, patience in a field 
with a searchlight, patience on the piers where every day new 
cargoes are unloaded.” A story well worth telling, and well told. 





Jean Baptiste Rousseau: His Life and Works. By Henry A. 
Grubbs. (Princeton University Press. Milford. 18s. 6d.) 
No one now is likely to confuse the two great Rousseaus and 
few remember that Jean-Baptiste ever existed. The beau 
désordre of his verse, which was so admired. around 1720, is 
merely tedious today. The odes are dead and the epigrams 
moribund. Mr. Grubbs makes no extravagant claims for his 
hero. “He certainly rates above writers of the class of Coras 
and Bonnecorse, Cotin and Pradon, Gacon and Danchet, Ponson 
du Terrail and Octave Feuillet.” This is not saying much, 
though Octave Feuillet still has readers and Ponson du Terrail 
was only recently replaced as the great literary figure of Grenoble 


-by his fellow-townsman, Henri Beyle. The real interest in this 


thorough academic work is its picture of the literary world, or 
under-world, of Paris in the last years of Louis XIV. The 
quarrels, lawsuits, intrigues of the epigones of the great are 
clearly illustrated. On the inner history of the once famous 
feud between Jean-Baptiste Rousseau and Saurin, Mr. Grubbs 
throws new light by his discovery of an apologia by Rousseau in 
the municipal library of Chartres. The feud with Saurin drove 
Rousseau into exile, where he became Court poet to “our good 
Prince Eugene” in Vienna. It is obvious that this Rousseau, like 
the greater, was a mauvais coucheur and natural that he should 
quarrel with Voltaire. As a contribution to literary and social 
history this book deserves praise, but it will not drive any readers 
to insist on reading the works of the French Pindar. ; 


The English Scene in the Works of Prose Writers since.1700. 
Edited by F. Alan Walbank. (Batsford. 12s. 6d.) 

Ir is a delightful idea delightfully carried out, this notion. of 
making a composite of English country life by using essays, 
natural history and extracts from novels. But we could have 
done with twice as much material and with some of it a little 
more far-fetched. We know the inevitable answer, but meat- 
while every reader can find a pencil and begin his list of additions. 
Of course, we must have that fine passage describing Lady 
Dedlock looking out at her dripping parklands while the long 
empty afternoon wears away ; certainly there should be some 
Dorothy Wordsworth, and that description of the farmer’s mid- 
day dinner (with the mice) in Amaryllis at the Fair. And there 
should be more, much more, Trollope. We could do without 
Miss Mitford’s weak watercolours and the nervy intensity 
Mary Webb. The vast field of Journals and Diaries remains 
untouched: Kilvert and Torrington are obvious choices. It is 
interesting to see how vividly the D. H. Lawrence extract stands 
out here ; and there is a brilliantly sharp description of a decay- 
ing country mansion from The Book of Snobs, as fresh and 
amusing as the Scott extracts are doughy. The prints 
pictures are all (but one) contemporary (eighteenth and nineteenth 
century) and are pleasantly unhackneyed. 
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PARTNERSHIP 


Here are extracts from two letters received last month. The first from a lady 
to whom was sent a parcel of books: 

























How very exceedingly kind of you to send these books which reached 
me yesterday, and which I shall greatly enjoy reading...... lt was such a 
pleasure to receive this unexpected parcel. I never knew anything to 
equal all the kind thoughts of the G.B.1. for us in every way. I simply 
can find no words to express my thanks and gratitude... ....:..c0.000+ x 


The second from a lady to whom the Board have continued a small regular 
allowance: 


Pension alone with the prices soaring higher and higher, and now 
the suspense is ended for another year, aud it is such a relief.” 


I was wondering how I was going to manage on the Old Age 


Is it not worth while becoming a partner in the giving of such happiness ? 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


§, VICTORIA STREET LONDON, S.W.1 


> 4 Church and State 


| still functioning in spite of innumerable difficul- 
| ties, prove the indomitable purpose of the British 
Empire. 

The Abbey has been damaged, the Chamber of 
the House of Commons destroyed. The Church 
still follows her high calling; Parliament meets 
elsewhere. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO THIS? In the Dominions, which are giv'ng so 


freely of their help, the Church is 
Remember the famous toast-rack, packed with : ; ; 
crunchy slices of Vita-Weat? It appears in Vita- facing atask that is hard indeed. At 


Weat advertisements —and it used to appear this crisis will you please assist us to 


every day on the tables of people who valued - ‘ a i A 
good health. Lately, Vita-Weat has been difficult maintain our grants-in-aid to pioneer 
to get. Circumstances beyond our control stopped areas? 

production for a time, but now the factory is 
working again and Vita-Weat is obtainable, al- 
though supplies are still restricted. When you are Contributions may be addressed to the Secretary, 
successful, you can feel pleased, for Vita-Weat 


brings you extra energy, Vitamin B for fitness, valu- 
able minerals, including iron, and, last but not © i © N [AL 4 
least, the full flavour of ripe British whole-wheat. 
a, I, 
cca Yua-wea HURCH SOCIETY 
7 hs @ ss + Hf, Regd. 
PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD AT C.M.S. HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 


Cartons 1/6 and 10d. % Packets 6d. and 2d. Cheques may be sent direct to Society’s account, Barclays Bank 


: 54 Lombard Street, E.C.3 S 
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HELP RUSSIA 
THROUGH THE 
RED GROSS 





, 


. 


Every sympathiser with our gallant Russian Allies 
can send aid to the sick and wounded members of 
the Soviet fighting forces and to the civilians who 
suffer in the struggle. 

The Red Cross and St. John War Organisation has 
been officially informed by His Majesty’s Government 
that the Soviet Government will welcome supplies 
of medical and other goods. No call for help from 
Russia or our other Allies can go unanswered, and 
the British Red Cross must now assume vast new 
responsibilities. 

Five-sixths of the funds already collected for the 
British Red Cross have been spent: more money 
than ever must now be found. 

For the sake of those who fall in our fight on the 
Eastern Front, send all you can possibly spare to:— 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER'S RED CROSS & ST. JOHN FUND 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE, LONDON, S.W.I 


Name ........0000-- ee 


Address........ NE RAE I a crs eR TOTES 





x a 


The above Fund is being raised on behalf of the 
War Organisation of the British Red Cross Society 
and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, registered 
under the War Charities Act, 1940 








The Red Cross and St. John urgently requests that all 
possible support wili be given to its established money- 
collecting schemes, including the Penny-a-week Fund 
and the Agriculture Fund. 











FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Stock Exchange activity is still on a smaller scale. Sengj 
was helped by the Premier’s encouraging statement, but it is still 
notable that special interest is confined to those speculative 
sections where the question of calculable investment values hardly 
arises. 

The fact is that the present range of values for B00d-clasy 
investments presents no obvious attractions in relation to imme 
diate prospects. Some disappointing dividend announc 
those of Thomas Firth and John Brown, Associated Portlanj 
Cement and Meakers, have served to underline the deflati 
effect of current tax rates, thus reinforcing the argument that 
dividends have a ceiling but no fixed floor. 


E.P.T. MODIFICATION ? 

What the market really wanis, of course, is a new bull facto 
I suppose it is too much to expect it from a really comprehensive 
and rational :ecasting of the Excess Profits Tax, the case fo 
which is now being canvassed in some City quarters. 

Combination of, say, an 80 per cent., or even 90 per cent 
tax rate with a higher N.D.C. would have produced a fairer all. 
round result, for one of the most unsatisfactory effects is the 
present quite arbitrary and unfair incidence as between one com. 
pany and another, simply because of varying prosperity in the 
base years. 

THE CUNARD REVIVAL 

It has taken a war to do it, but the Cunard Company is now 
within measurable distance of complete rehabilitation, Up. 
encumbered by debenture debt, the company now has the pro 
spect by the end of 1942 of adequate cash resources and 
scheme to deal with the ten years of arrears on the § per cent 
and 6 per cent. preference stocks. 

The indication of 1942 earnings given by Sir Percy Bate 
suggests that consolidated earnings, charging one year’s prefer. 
ence dividends, should be of the order of ro per cent. on the 
ordinary capital. That calculation, taken by itself, is misleading 
until the preference arrears are dealt with, although the ordinary 
still seem to have possibilities at 9s. 3d., even allowing for the 
possibility of a reconstruction. But the 5 per cent. preference 
stock at 100, cum 25 points net arrears, and the 6 per cent. stock 
at 93, cum 30 points net, still look cheap in spite of their big. rise 
this year. 

There is only £1,500,000 of the 5 per cent. issue and £1,000,000 
of the 6 per cent. which will become the first and second charge 
respectively on this great business. Income cover will depend 
partly on the dividend policy of Cunard White Star subsidiary, 
but consolidated profits would appear to cover the dividends 
some six times. 

NET REDEMPTION YIELDS 

Income is so important in these days that most investors pro- 
bably prefer to look after the dividends and let the capital look 
after itself. 

Yet there must be some gilt-edged holders to whom capital 
values are more important than a few shillings per cent. of imme- 
diate yield. 

These might care to consider the effect of prevailing high tax 
rates on the real yield from gilt-edged stocks standing over 
par: — 

Net Equivalent 
Redemption Gross-Re- 
Yield demption Yield 


Price. A o 
4°, FUNDING LOAN, ee. & fas 
BOBD-BO  ...cccccecsecvcees 114}xd 1 2 6 250 
4° CONSOLS, 1957, or 
saiebtiaaiiedniabtash 112} 13 0 260 


OF GIRO 2. cccccccesccccessee 106}  - 2 8 6 
For surtax payers the net yield is even lower. I know thi 
neither 4 per cent. Consols nor 3} per cent. War Loan are def- 
nitely redeemable in 1957 and 1952 respectively, but thow 
optional redemption dates are likely to be effective. 
RAILWAY FOOTNOTE 
The White Paper takes matters further, but still leaves uncet 
tainty. I am told that the terms of the Government's 
relating to war damage to public utilities will justify the more 
optimistic interpretations of the agreement. 
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.THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 134 


Book Token for one guinea will be given two the sender of the first 
of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
“ Crossword Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
erecewed not later than first post on T*:esday week. No envelopes will 
Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 
The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2}d. stamp, ot 

d on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 
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nail’s concealed 


Charles Farrar Browne much 


Se 
conn 


Fit and dressed for hunting 
(3 words) (2, 3, 4). : 
something wrong with 


_It wasn’t his raven that said 
“Nevermore ” (5). 

3. A peremptory question often 
heard at 23 (2 words) (4, 4). 


nw 


7. A clove is enough to make it 
6). 
. The priest all shaven and 


. The question referred to in 
13 is not asked in this House 


(5). 
. The celebrated “ spreading 


have been an example of these 


| 


Boe~ 


. Damns lino, but say it with 


. By no means to imply that 


Elk cowed nag in this con- 


. Swinburne’s sister (7). 
. Croesus’s kingdom (5). 


eee 


‘22> Mo mem men OL 
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. They are brought to book (6). 


. Householders, though liking 


adulation, often think them- 
selves unjustly this (9). 


. Plant (7). 
. Wesley’s world (6). 
. Not the meaning of high-balls 


in U.S.A. (6). 


. I take stock under a large 


overturned vessel (9). 


. The ex-king makes whoopee 


round the States (8). 


. Perpendicularity (6). 
. Where Sir John Moore fell 


(7). 


. A mean sort of affair from 


which women are said to 
shrink (7). 


. This is earlier in the alphabet 


than the V-sign (6) 


. Are you disguised? O no 


Sir! (6). 


. Travelled like a doctored 


horse (5). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 132 


SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 17th 


The winner of Crossword No. 132 is Mrs, Frederick Robinson, 
16, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 
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CANNOT 16M 


There are TWO wars against Civilisation—and one of them is 
being waged by CANCER. This dread disease claims over 
70,000 victims every year; as many as any major campaign. And 
the cost of repelling this attack is as great in proportion. Too 
great for a voluntary Institution such as The Royal Cancer Hos- 
pital, to bear without continued and generous help. We need 
more funds for TREATMENT, RESEARCH and EQUIPMENT, so 
that our willing workers may be constantly on the alert to meet 
any new phase that may develop, and to help every sufferer that 
comes to our doors. Take heed now—Cancer is a scourge, a 
menace to human life that must be confined—even in wartime. 
Please send your contribution to this worthy cause today—not 
tomorrow ! 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE ) 








FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 





FALSE TEETH 


and false economy 


Artificial teeth can only effectively replace 
natural ones as long as they fit absolutely 
perfectly. To persist in wearing a loose 
denture which causes discomfort and em- 
barrassment is false economy because the 
troublecansoeasily be putright. KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE, for making false 
teeth fit firmly, will hold it securely in position 
for many hours,ensuring comfort,confidence 
and proper mastication. Recommended by 
Dentists. Handy sprinkler tin 1/3d, large 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d,-from all Chemists. 


KOLYNOS Pixative 
is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 




















IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Oharter 19389.) 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C, 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, as a centre for research and 
information on Cancer, the Fund is working unceasingly 
on the systematic investigation of the disease. ur 
knowledge has so increased that the disease is now 
curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
new modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope 

of our investigations. 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
l hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at. Royal 
College of Surgeons of En land, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that 
the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 





























PURELY PERSONAL. 





HE GOVERNMENT ADVISES 

holidays at home—for prefer- 
ence with a good supply of King 
Six 8d. Cigars. 











PERSONAL 


>LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 

) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists 
including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, 1/0, 2/10, § 


} AULTLESS Typing. From rod. per 1,000. Carbons 
2d. Novels, Plays, Verse, Theses. Highly recom- 
mended—Dororny SHIRLEY,138 Green Lanes, Edgware. 


[rok Sale 6-roomed Bungalow 
gelley, in a quiet area. Lovely spot 
ANNIE HUMPHREYS, Dewisben, Dolgelley. 


14 mile from Dol- 
Apply, Mrs. 


USUALLY delighted with thin 
buttered slices of BERMALINE Bread. Easily 

digested and full of nutriment. Ask your*Baker or 

write, BERMALINB, Fairley Street, a S.W.1. 


NVALIDS ARE 


SECRETARY 


1G-SAW PUZZLES ON HIRE. Apply, 
e 2 Kenwyn House, Barnstaple, Devon. 





= IGHTS out! "—the Sergeant-Major’s warning, 
4 “You'll smoke TOM LONG tomorrow morning.” 
] ITERARY FeeGine. animes ex. MSS. ts., carbon 
4d copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miuss N. McCFar.ane (C 
‘The Study, -Sea, Essex 


96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on 
mandi = — —_ 
CAMERAS WANTED. — Leica 
Highest prices in England 
27 NewBond St.,W.1 


INIATURE 
Contax, Ro! leiflex, &c 
offered,—W ALLACE HeATON,LTD.,1 


\ ODERN Standard Typewriters with Continertal 
A or Russian keyboards required urgently, phone 
details and cash price to HOLBORN 7126. 


ee ARK holders have a confidential London 
h address. $8. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.1 


i eg. AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM Read 

- ITISH AGRICULTURI ANOTHER 
IDEA,” urging the organization of farmers. From 
A. G. Futier, Cowden, Kent. 3d. post free. 


dhe LESS effort and indomitable persistence alone 
enable Guys Hospital, S.E.1, to overcome many 


war-time difficulties. Will you please help by serding 

a gift to the APPEAL SECRETARY ? 

i ee of all kinds undertaken.—Apply, Miss Frye, 
5 Carroll Avenue, Merrow. Tele.: Guildf KOS 





TRITE FOR PROPTI Send for free box — 
ReGent INsTrITuTe &< Palace Gate. W* 


LITERARY 


THE LONDON SCHOOI 
To mark this Anniversary 


{OMING OF AGE ot 
OF JOURNALISM. 


HALF FEES accepted for Correspondence Courses in 
Fiction, Journalism and Poetry. Offer limited to 200 
students. Personal coaching. No curtailment of in 
struction.—Write to Prospectus Dept., L.S $7 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


EDUCATIONAL AND 
MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGI 
A Special War-time Course can now be taxen at the 


College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or The Hall, 
Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. (on the borders o* Rut- 
land 

For full Prospectus, apply to the Secrerary, St. 


Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 


APPOINTMENT 
\ ’ANTED.—Educated Girl to help with house 
and garden, as family. Country, Nottingham- 

Apply Box A 851. 


shire. £100. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





YOURSELF in _ English 
Descriptive list (3d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Psorpie’s RerresHMENT House AssociaATION, L1,, 

St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.r. 





JREFRESH Country, 
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in the Near East 
“50°, of our pipe-smokers 
smoke one or other of 
your Barneys brands.” 


| Feom an R.A.F, station in the Near 
East came the letter . . It certainly is a 
remarkable tribute when half the pipe- 
men in a Mess smoke some particular 
Tobacco. Yet we know of one case 
where all the pipe-smokers in an Army 
Mess were converted to Barneys by an 
enthusiast. 

Have you tried Barneys yet? One of 
its three strengths may suit you better 
than any tobacco you have ever 
| smoked. 


Tribute to 


Sarneys 
from the R.A.F.! 





Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mi/d), Punchbowle 


(fall). In “ EvenFarsu” Tons, 1/9$d. oz. 
John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(259) 











Stitch 


1941 





a stitch- 
in-time’ saves— 
9 coupons! 


Say you have three Braemar * undies’ 
showing signs of wear. It would cost you nine 
coupons to replace them. But it costs you no 
coupons at all to have them repaired by the 
Braemar Stitch-in-Time Service. This service 
will mend holes, strengthen worn places, and 
The looks after 


men’s Braemars too—and of course the 


re-shape garments. service 


Te is 
unless a Piece of 
Why not look over 
and 


no purchase tax on repairs 
new niaterial is used). 


your underwear now send it for a 


in-Time before the cold weather starts? 


All garments must be sent through a retailer, please! 


2 * STITCH-IN-TIME’ SERVICE 


INNI HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Roval Ch 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EC.2. 
West End Branch : 


17, Northumberland Ay enue, W.C.2. 


arter, 


Paid-up Capital, £4 R rve Fund, 
£ 2,500,001 Currency R serve 4 900,000; 
Reserve Liabili ity of Proprietors under the Charter, 
£4 1.000 . 

I Bank, which has numero Branches 
thre hout Australia and New Zealand ssues 
Felegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, 
also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques 
available in all parts of the world Deposits for 
fixed periods received 





Over Two Million Lepers 
in the British Empire! 


Unde favourable circumstances many, placed under 
trea ent, may recover, but without isolation highly 
infeciious cases may spread leprosy alarmingly— 
especially among children 
5/- 1S SUFFICIENT TO COVER THE COST OF 
DRUGS & OILS FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
A LEPER FOR A WHOLE YEAR 
WILL YOU AID US IN OUR GREAT CAMPAIGN? 


The British Empire Leprosy 


Relief Association 


(Working in co-operation with Toe H) 


Patron: HM, THE KING 
President: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Halifax, K@. 
Hon Treasurer: Sir Frank W Carter, ( E., C.B.E. 


Temporary Office 
25 KIDDERPORE AVENUE, LONDON, N.W3 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. 





Capital Authorised and Issued, 


212,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 24,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable 
of being called up except in the event of and for 
th purpose of the Bank being wound up)— 
£12.000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special 


Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED 
on ‘he Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 


Staces and Dominion of New Zealand. T&Le 
GRA*HIC REMITTANCES are also made. Commercial 
and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers 


BILLS are purchased or sent for 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 


Cheones issued. 
Ce tion, 


on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
CORNHILL, LONDON, br 


Head Office: 71, 


West End Agency: 15, CARLOS PLACE 











Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tux Sprecraror, Lrp., at their ‘offices, No. 99 Gower St. 





Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. 


Printed in Great Britain by 





Lp. 
1941, 


Str. Curments Press (1940) 


Landon, W.C.1.—Friday, October 3, 
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